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CHAPTER I. 
AT GOOLE GRANGE, 
os AnD this, you say, must be the end of it 
all?” 

“What would you have? All things, like men 
and women themselves, must come to an end in 
some way or other, sooner or later, you know.” 

_A pause, Then the woman—in reality she was 
little more than a girl—said,— 

_ “Well, the end of—of all this has core round 
terribly soon, [ think, looking back to the begia- 
ning of it, remembering how it began !" 

She spoke with self-control—indeed, with a 
curiously quiet mien—though her heart was full 
of gall, and her bosom heaved visibly. 

A keen sense of her bitter wrongs was changing 
love to hate—changing it slowly, perhaps, but 
surely and absolutely, nevertheless. 

Already a vague desire, a desire that would 
Stow and grow for revenge of some kind, had 
begun to stir in her breast. It could not be that 
she was powerless in every direction ? 








YOUR MISTRESS IS UNWELL,” 


Assuredly by some means, legitimate or other- 
wise, an adequate revenge was pussible to her ; 
would come, with time, within her reach? Else 
was there no kindness, no pity, no justice in the 
clear high heavens above them ! 

The man, as he answered her, laughed not un- 
kindly, but in an easy and a matter-of-fact style, 
which had in it something of cynicism too, 

“My dear Vangie,” he said, “that ‘looking 
back’ is always an unsatisfactory business, and 
can do no one any good in the world ; at all 
events, that is my own experience—a most un- 
profitable business always. Believe me, it is all pure 
humbug about the chief happiness of life con 
sisting in anticipation and retrospection. The 
present is everything. Make the best of it while 
you've got it—the rest is mere folly and waste of 
time. My child, like hundreds of others before 
us, we have made a blunder: what remains for 
us to do now is—well, you may perhaps have 
heard what Shakespeare says about ‘ What's gone 
and what's past help oe 

He finished the seatence with a shrug. 

His coglness, hig. sophistry, the absence of all 
humarity in bh ings with her, goaded her to 
momentary passion, Her self-repression gave 
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SAID SIR PHILIP, 


way, and she smote her hands together with a 


despair that was very real. 


* Faugh !" she cried, almostas if her wretche.!- 
ness were choking her, “Icannotstand it! I will 
not listen to you! Who would have believed a 
few months back that eventually ic would all 
come to this? Ah me! not [—not my dear 
father, had he known—indeed, not any one who 
knew me. Merciful Heaven, what fiends men 
are, and what fools, what poor fond fools are 
women to trust them for a single hour 6 

“ Come, Vangie, Vangie |” he interrupted, quite 
gently, as if he were admonishing an angyy child, 
“did we not agree only yesterday thit we have 
had about enough of these scenes? They are 
not nice—they fatigue ove, You bore one to 
death, you know, my dear, with your tragedy fits 
—you do, upon my word. Besides, recoliect, if 
you excite yourself you will suffer for it. That 
horrid pain will return, and——” 

“Let it!” she burst out. “ Letit, and put an 
end to me. The svoner the better, Philip }” 

‘Come, be rationa ,” said he, “ and let us talk 
the matter over sensibly ; vot only sensibly, but 
finally. It is "—drawing out his watch, and hold- 
ing it close to his eyes in the fading evening light 
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— Re‘ ting lat>. It is close upon eight o'clock, | 
Vangie.” 
With#n effort which cost hef not a little, shé | 
checked herself, and regained the, strained come | 
posure she had lost. | 

As she swallowed r dashed aside the tears 
which seemed to be burning away her sight, she 
was vowing inwardly again atid again that, onee 
she could see.the path to it clearly before her, 
she woulll take her revenge upon him for what he | 
had. done. 

There could be for him no punishment cruel | 
enough on earth, she felt, as a proportionate re- 
ward for his black-hearted perfidy. 

Though the storm in, her breast had for a mo- 
ment got the upper haud she well knew that the | 
time for tears and supplications was gone by, | 
that tears and pleadings for mercy could avail | 
her nothing now, The man was as granite ; his | 
love for her—if real love had ever existed—was 
dead. Being weary of her he was chafing to be | 
rid of her, That was the naked truth. 


She. felt like-a bird in a fowler’s net, tlie means 
of escape from which could come only through | 
death itself. 

With a shuddering sigh she pressed her hands 
upon her forehead; then lodked at him with a | 
mixture of love and scorn which struggled for | 
the mastéry in: her despairing eyes. 

“Tf I were not 'sure,” she said, “if I were | 
not as certain of it as I am that we—you and I, 
Philip—shall one day, inanother world, have to 
answer for the sins we have commit'!ed in this— 
were I not convitieed, I say, that you are lyivg 
to me, lying even now a8 we:stand here together, | 
in your cowardly knowledge of my pitiable in- 
ability to help myself, it would not be so hard to | 
bear. But I know that I am your wife, Sir | 
Philip Wroughton—that I am guiltless of any 
wrong-doing ; that our marriage of four months 
ago was a real and legal marriage ; that we are 
husband and wife in the sight of Heaven and 
man alike! You did not lie to mé then. No! 
I feel it ; am convinced of it, though you lie to 
me now: You showed to me then what you 
called our marriage certificate ; you say now that | 
the paper was false, and that you have @éstroyed | 
it a8 being utterly worthless. What can I do? | 
How am I to disprove these wicked statements ? | 
You took me away to London, where I had*never | 
before been in my life, and where I have never | 
since been. You took me, half-dazed, to a plitee | 
where you said we could be lawfully married. I | 
loved you. I believed you. I know no more 
than the simplest child what to do in order to | 
discover ——~” 

Wroughton ever so slightly shrugged his | 
shoulders a second time. 

“Yes, yes ; so you have often reminded me,” | 
he threw in. “If you will not believe me, how- 
ever, of course I cannot make you do so, After | 
all, you will have little reason to complain ; you 
are amply provided for,” taking out a cigar-case | 
and leisurely lighting a cigar. ‘“ I have explained | 


all that to you, and I don’t—I really don’t, upon | 
my word—see that you have much to complain | 
about. You might be in a far worse plight than | 
you are, you know, Vangie; you might indeed.” 

She made a gesture of passionate weariness, 
almost of disgust, 

“ Homeless, fatherless, friendless, moncyless-— 
for I would die ina ditch, Philip, rather than I 
would touch a penny of your money aftér this 
night! Yes, F might be, as you. remark, in a 
worse plight than I am already in,” shé cried, 
bitterly ; “ but it is beyotrid:me to divine in what 
way tliat could happen. Can I go Back to my 
father without you ? No, a thousand’ times no ! 
Can [ earn’ my livitig in the manner in which so | 
many women earn theirs, When I have had no 
education of any service, atid when to be cooped 
up in a house from mornivg till night, after my 
life of perfect freedota«and uarestraint, would be / 
simply anither name for dying a slow death ? 
Have I a*friend in the whéle world to whom I | 
could go and tell the story I should have to tell, 
or who would ‘believe me when it’ tvas told ? 
Philip, you know that. I have not. Oh, you.are 
cruel—you are cruel |” 

Here she broke down again—this time broke 
down eomplételyanid, in spite of her prowd | 
spirit ysdUbEA AS-if hér heart would break. 





| in the cool, August twilight, the old gray country 
| house, known in that part of Miéllandshire as 
| Goole Grange, hidden from view, the rich | 
foliage all about them just shivering now and | 
then, their figures were reflected in the water of | 


| wildering rapidity, wheeling hithehgxd thitber 


perhaps 
| of me, Philip. I have Nesta tab th 


| might be strolling about and passing this way. 


| at the best of times.” 


| panion’s hand. 


| Vangie?” She gave him.no reply ; but grasped 


“It will be wholly your otya fault, Vangie, of 
course, if you die in a ditdi—anud dying iv a 
ditch, by-thé-bye, must be deucedly unpleasant, 
L should faucy,” he answered), coldly, not. looking, 
at his-companion; Vut servtinising the atk of the 
cigar he was smoking. ‘I wish you would be 
reasonable, Since thts iy to bé our. last.evening 
together we may as well spend it amicably as 
not;” 

She_paid no heed to-hin-; but, lean‘ng heavily 
against a tree, wept with her face covered. 

As they stood there, in the long, sweet grass, 


the mere close by. 
Over the smooth surface of that broad @xpansé 


of water the. gnats were dancing iu pray | 
vat Sith be. 


flocks, and the swallows swept lot 


in their flight. There was.a smeloF er 
in the air, and voices of Larvest pedple workiii 
at some distance off were borne noweaid tg 
across the quiet leas. 

Moored to the wiltow-trunk against whith thé 
girl still leant—a boat lay idle in a» red 
creek. Ib was a steady-louking old. boat-oR the 
light punt pattern, its green. pdint Llistered by 
the summer sun. At thé bovtom of ib We 
lying’a discarded fishing-réd and bait-can;-tog 
with a pair of sculls: somewhat the worse for 
wear. The-young man, softly whistlingpitooped 
and unfastened the chain ; then steppinginto the 
punt himself, he held out his hand to Evangeline. 

“ Céme,” he said; in a light yet nutiioritative 
tone. “TI shall be miles from the Grange by this 
hour to-morrow night, and I should like to carry 
away with me, if possible, a not entively dis- 
agrevable recollection of ny last Engli#ti summer 
everting. Bécause, you kniow, if I never return, 
and life is full of mishaps, this is the last. that I 


“ A¢ you will)” said he ; and Bat dowm facing 
lier, ufion the Well of the punt. 3 

Half-a-dozen vigorous strokes carried them 
well_ouk from the bank, the swallows skimming 
aroindthéni with their incessant “ tweet ! tweet!” 
and dipping their long wings into the smooth 
dark- water, 

Here and there, where the belting trees would 
admit of it, the fading. light ftom the rainbow 
west. came slanting in tremulously upon the 
beautiful gloom of the place. 

This lonely mere in the park of the Grange was 
several acres in extent ; was as lonely indeed as 
a wilderness, as silent as the Dead Sea itself. 
Nothing there smote the stillness at this hour, 
save the restless twittering of the swallows and 
the splash of Evangeline’s sculls. 





Shade of the great cool boughs, the pike were 
@vid@iitly on the feed. The girl and her com- 
penibitould see the consternation which pre- 

Witiongst the helpless littl® fishes at the 
slhiieitipeatance in their midst of the hungry 
m rT they dreaded. 

“Phe ronchand gudgeon ave fit for a bad 
@ttaiter of an hour this evening,” observed the 
yothg tan, indolentlf, ‘“ Looky my Vangie !” 

Stie: rowed on i silence ; her head slightly 
tébwed towards ier fight shoulder, her proud 
poo full oft and oreo : 

preset @ccupaitom dis id. to advantaze 
pabavoner we aatibe Eh eae, the firm 
Bhoulders,:thé +Oundsa. waist; and the somewhat 
large whi i revealed by the short open 
sleeves of iti: —a. gin fashioned from 
some delicate § ; which, finished off 
as it was witht ribbon, suited her warm 
beauty adoriralily, 

Her chestxut was seft and luxuriant, and 
grew low about, her wide white forehead. In age 
she was ttvo-and tweety ; Gat a stianger, look'ng 
at her that night; would have said that her years 
were more, She seemed to have aged perceptibly 








shall ever ¥eé¢ in the old country. We-can talk | 
just as well Sitting in thé beatae we can standing | 
herein this coufoundé@ly dewy grass ; besides, it 
will be like old timesand the moon will be rising | 
directly. The dog-eart isn’t ordered tmtil ten.” | 
With a repetition 6f the oldimpetuous move- | 
ment slie once more brished from her eyes the | 
hot tears which ie She stood erect, 
yet irresolute, lddking im ceriously. When 


y 

“Dio. you want to killme? D®you mean to 
také mie out and dyswn me? It would be one 
way, certainly — the best—of getting rid 
e mere is 
horribly deep out yonder there in the middle.” 

He laughed pleasantly. 

“My dear child, nothing was farthér from my 
thoughts. Inreality, I was thinking that weshould 
be more private, more alone, out there on the 
water than herein the park. One of the servants 


Servants, whatever they may pretend, are spies— 


* You are cruel enough for a murderer!” she 
said, shivering. 

“ Pou't be absurd, Vangie !” 

“Murderers are always crue!—they must be 
so,” she said obstinately ; “élse they couldn't be 
murderers.” 

“You réason without thinking, and think 
Without reasoning,” he answered, with. some dis- 
play of irritation. Then he added ‘carelessly — 
“My dear, you are wrong; my nature is essen- 
tially a passive one, In a tragedy of any kind I 
shoultt, I faney, be the slain-—never the slayer 
Bah ! what nonserise we are drifting into. Jump 
in, Evangeline.” 

Without another word the girl sprang into. the 
boat, disdaining the proffered aid of her coms 


“T will take the sculls,” she said. “A pull at 
them will'do'me good, perhaps—will exorcise the 
fiend in me. I feel to-night like-—like-—-” 

“A murderer,” he suggested calmly. “Eh, 


the sculls with thé air of an a 


ttlihg: herself 
firmly upon hér Seat as ‘one 


ughly. accus- 


within the past feW hours, 

The nzan opposite to her on the well_of the 
punt waé barely na ¢atl.as the girl; was slight in 
build, good-looking, as thewphrase. goes; though 
decidedly somewhit @ffeminatein appearance at 


| this petiéd Of his i 


His hands and feet were emall, his clothes 
faultleta in cat, his raven-black toustache was 
perfumed and tarefully waxed. 

He ltd crossed the threshold of his thirtieth 
year ; but, unlike the firm-limbéd young Hebe 
before him, he id not look his age by a good 
half-dozen years. 

“T hope,” he said, presently, breaking the deep 
quiet which reigned about them, “that you are 
resolving to com round to a more sensible frame 
of mind With regard to. the arrangement I pro- 

“T was resolving nothing. I was thinking of— 
of other things,” she struck in curtly, turning 
her gaze slowly upon bim as she spoke, but not 
restitig in the measured manipulation of her 
sculls, . 

“OF other things ?” 

“ Yes—of what I have more than once heard 
my dear lost father say of you and yours: that 
the Wroughtons—and, Philip, he knows them 
well, for he has lived with them—were ever 4 
bad, heartless lot; that the women of their 
family were seldom govd or happy, the-men 
always, selfish avd hard—nay, more, that they 
were profligates, liars, spendthrifts--worse evel, 
for they were invariably brutal to their wives. 
So hew can one wonder if the wives themselves 
were mostly bad and unhappy, Philip?” . 

“Humph! the old man: said that, ef toe 
Wroughtons,, did he? Exceedingly uncompli- 
mentary and ungrateful of him, I must say, when 
he owes to them the bread he eats, and has done 
so all his life!” Sir Philip. laughed. 

®T would to Heaven I had believed him, or bad 

iven amoment’s reflection to his words, when t 
frst met you !” said Evangeline; with energy. 

And‘the beat moved faster over the dusky 


mere, , 

“ Unfortunately one is always wise too late in 
this werld,” observed Wroughton, with a smiles 
“T wonder what the old jngrate would say. if he 





tonted to the work, 


knew everything, Vangie ?” 


Near the margin of the mere, in the solemn: 
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“Tf you meanmy father, I know what he would 
do,” she rejoined. 

“Ves?” 

“ Why, kill:yeu, Phiditp,|:ion try tov’ 

“ My dear girl, you are morbid this evening! 
You can talk of nothing, but murder.” 

“ Perhaps,” shaiauswered. bri¢fly. 

The last streak of rdse and« primrose died out, 


in the lilac sky: a mist was gathering ove. ‘the, 


water, more notieéalily; so, teat the bank where 
the alders grew. 

Behind the’ trees: which hit ‘the: hashed old 
Grange a yellow light foretold: that the moen: 
was now on the rise. 

The swallows had disappeared, the bats had 
taken their places; the voices of the: distant 
harvest-folk had ceased, and the creaking waggon- 
wheels were still 

The punt and its two oeeupants: facing each 
other might have been a ghostly boat and crew 
upon a ghostly lake ‘in'a dream; 

They weresome distance frota-land—the dim: 
gibbous moon: waxing: stronger’ and, stronger 
when Evangeline suddenly uttered # lowery. 

It eseaped -her involuntérily. Was itof anguish, 
of joy, of triumph, of what? She had bowed) 
herself over tlie oars as-she rat, ler faee was'hid- 
den ; she remained thus, quite motionless, for 
seconds, 

“What is the matter?’” asked Wroughton, 
startled from the reverie info whith he had 
fallen. Hestared, not without comecern; at’ the: 
girl whom he.called Evangeline. “Are you: ill? 
Is it the pain again ?” 

She lifted her head from her-arms and poslied 
back the hair from het ‘brow. A strange’ light: 
shone in her beautiful: eyes, from which all trace 
of tears had ‘vanished ; a moeking smilé'seerhed ‘to 
play about her fips. 

‘No, no,” she answered, quickly ; “ Eat quite 
well. I—TI did not mean to cry out. I‘ was very 
nearly thinking my thoughts aloud. Odd, was 
it not? Philip,” she went on, feverishiy, before 
he could speak Ses 5 ive’ now ‘how 
foolish IT au to talk of refusing to touch that 
allowance which you propose. Of ‘course, since— 
since I dare not go home to thé Lock, I cannot 
live on nothing. One must live somehow, I 
suppose ; must’ not‘one? So if’ syou'wilt forgive 
my obstinacy in the matter, let it be in: the 
future as you at first suggested: Write’ to the 
lawyers and tell them what you said you would, 
and—and that I.agree to everything, Philip.” 

“Ah, now you ére wise,” returned the young 
man, throwing away the stump of his cigar-and 
lighting, another, with a ‘visible air of relief. 
“Listen, Vangie! Time is short. I want-to get 
you to comprehend things thoroughly, ,so that 
by-and-by—in the future—there may .bé no 
mistake.” 

Ah! if he could but have guessed’ what was, 


brewing then in her, passionate -heart and in her |, 


busy brain ! 

“T am: listening,” she amswered, . meekly ; 
“theugh I think: it.is scaroely necessary to ‘re- 
peat all that you havesaid onthe subject before.” 

Nevertheless, it was some time later on when 
Evangeline shipped her, scalls and the punt, 
touched the bank again. As it did so, the clock. 
on the eupola in-the. stable-yard of the Gratige 
struck the half-hour. after nine. 

They landed upon the other side of: thermere,: 
now ehaining the: boat-to a half-sankem pestsat 
the base. of a, flight of wooden. steps. which led: 
down from the garden to the water's edge, 

Hard by.was an ivy-crowned boathouse, very 
ancient of aspect, sheltering: & dainty skiff dnd a 
larger punts The-skiffy which had. been.a gift:tor 
Evangeline from Sir Philip: when she first came: 
to Govle Grange, was shrouded in white tarpaulin, 
and its owtline in the-moonlight was clearly. de- 
fined: as it lay. upon the black water. in: the 
cavern-like boathouse. 

Some weird bird.of night, at their approach, 
flew blindly owt from the boathouse rafters and 
hewg sereeching, in its. elarm over the :siecping 
alte, 


As Evangeline somewthhe tiredl y ascended |. the 


woodew steps, +0 whiely dank-preen  water-weeds |: 


clang in stiday ‘masses, and bedeatl which: the: 
watersrats loved: to gansbiol/ she glanced at the. 








little skiff tied-up in ita.tarpaulin shroud aud 
shuddered! in. spite.of herself, 

“Ave you eold }.” Wrovghton inquired. 

They were crossing the lawn, where a: sun-dial 
stood, gbost'ike, on: theirnway.to the Grange-—a 
mansion of -Ehivabethan bueld, which confronted 
therm upon the slightly-risivg, grownd. 

“€old.? Not in the deast,” she. replied. 
was thinkiag of ——.” 

“ Thinking. again; Vangie?’ he interjected. 
* Something unpleasant, of course ?’’—smiling. 

“Yes: I. was ‘thinking, of the. astonishing 
difference ‘between ‘thé. mans you are, Philip,.and 


19 L 


the man you ean,be+between, tlie. man: that you: 


hre temeinow and the man. that; yow were, for 
instanee; when sow gave me ay, little boxt.” 
“Ab! the subject. of ‘lost illusions’ is a 
curious, study,” said he,,:carélessly. 
swamped by them.” 
“T suppore- we. loved each ;other onee?” she 
said, dreamily, speaking.as.if to. herself: 


“ Well,. I suppose so,” he answered, wondering. 


whether the degscart-he:had ordered was ready. 
They entered the,old:-house by the library 
window, which. was. pardly. of. stained glass, and 
which opened, to the-.ground. The room. was 
handsomely favniehed..with .dull red hangings 
and cumbersome ftrnituse.. There were many 
valuable: begks upem..the..walls, The oak floor 


was, covered only .in-the: centre. Above the» 
groteaque-andiroas upen, the hearth and the tall: 
mentelshelf whieh overlnmg. them; the arms.of: 


the Wroughtonas -figured.in. oak—three doves 
and a: bleody hand. Beneath:.the device was the 
strange motty ~— 

“Telfate morxir” 


The: first Wroughtom of any importance had 
been a traitor and a renegade, having; won his 
spurs and. his. fortune under, the banner of the 
English. Henry upon:sthe field of Agincourt. 
Upon. a.table. stood. decanters of. wine, an old 
Venetian flask of cognac,.some:glasses:and a dish 
of fruit. 

Wroughtou. poured out a. small tumbler of 
cagnae am! tossed off the draught standing. He 


was: beginning to-feel for.the,.first time in this: 


hour of parting, that: lis-nerves. were somewhat 
shaken aud needed pulling together. 

“ Everything is, alt, right—traps and so forth 
iwent.on 'this-afternomy.I believe ; aud you under- 
stand all+all-that ‘we.haye been diseussing, 
Vangie, L hope?” he. said, not without some 
awkwardness of iaien. . 

“Yes, Everything that you ordered has: been 
idone for 'you, know,” shecanswered, as steadily 
las.she could; “ And I—end:! perfectly compre- 
|hend everything.” 
| She was resting:on.a-sofa.by, the open window, 
lleeking rather- pale.now. im her. pretty pink gown 
‘with thedamphight falling upon it. She stood up 
with difficulty, and added then,—- 

“ Philip,.I hear, wheets;!. It. is tlre dog-cart. 
Let us say; goad bye.and get.it over.” 

She extended her colt hand, aud. he took it at 
‘omce, Sheigrew-yetspaler.. He would have held 
\hev-hand withinitis‘own, but: she drew it away 
resolutely, 

“ Youdeave, Liverpool some time to-morrow, I 
think. you’ told me?” Bvangeline said. Her 
very lips were-turning: white with a bluish hue 
about them, 

“Yes. I shall just manage to catch the 10.40, 
from Warwick to-night,;and shall. breakfast in 
Liverpool; if. .all’s well, toemerrow morning. The 
City of Paris eaves tewnrds evening.” 

She could not answer just then ; words would 


not eome. 

“Twill write to:you-from New York,. Vangie,” 
he said, with assumed cheerfulness. 

“T would rathersthat—that you did not,” she 
managetl torreply. “And from, New: York. you 


“To the Far West; Tm. Texas, California, 
pérhaps ; then-em).to. Japan, Egypt, Syria— 
Heaven knews- whither,,and; I care not! After 
ally,a,man’s life+ Vangie; you; are really ilk now ; 
it is usdless to denypit.. ‘Here; sip this,” making 
a dash for the table, and pouring out more of the 
cognac, 

However he was-toe-late. With a choking 
and shuddering. seund, her -hands: préssed upon 





“Life is, 








her heart, she staggered forward, marble-white, 
and would have fallen if he bad not caught her 
in his arms. 

A knock at the door, A servant entered tlie 
room bringing with him his nraster’s' hat and a 
travelling coat for summer wear. 

“Sir Philip,” said the man, “the dog-cart is 
waiting.” , 

“Here!” cried Wroughtou. “Look sharp— 
fetch:Mrs, Hobson! Your mistress’ is unweil— 
ove of: her fainting fits, te her !” 

The man disappeared in haste, whilit 
Wroughton laid the unconscious girl upon the 
couch near the window. and ,moistened her lips 
with brandy. 

Mrs. Hobson, the housekeeper, a motherly soul 
wellon in middle age--she had lived for matiy 
years at; Goole Grange—busiled in, all alarm aud 
concern on her mistress’s account—at least, on 
account of the young girl whom sho and her 
fellow domestios had regarded. as their Jawftl 
mistress during the past summer months of that 
year. 

Evangeline’s advent at the lonely old House 
had been a great event. For years Mrs, Hobscn 
ard one or two servants had: had the Grange to 
themselves. 

. But the days after her arrival in their miist 
had. gone by, and nobody called on Lady’ 
Wroughton, and the housekeeper and her ser- 
vante—as servants will. do, like other people— 
formed opinions of their own, and expriszed 
amongst themselves those opinions pretty. rene 

There was something “queer” about Sir 
Philip and Lady Wrough:on. 
separation on this August night corifirmed the 
dark suspicion. 


Presently the colour.crept back td Evangéline’s’ 


cheeks and lips ; and she slowly. opened her eyes 
to find that her head was pillowed-upor motherly 
Mrs. Hobson’s shoulder. 

“Where am I? What is ‘the time?” she 


whispered, struggling into a sitting posture and’ 


looking helplessly around her. 

“The time, my lady ?” said. the housekeeper, 
soothingly. ‘It is past-ten o’clock, and you are 
safe with us here at Goole Grange.” 

“And Sir Philip—where is he?” she asked, 
her wits still abroad. 

“ Sir Philip is—is gone, my lady. 

“Gone!” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ Ah!” she groaned; “I remember !” 


Then, 


lifting her eyes mechanieally to the-carved shicld’ 


above the mantelpiece, with its;inhuman mothe 
and bloedy hand—the interpretation of whieh 
she had learned frem her lover in days, gone by, 
when she had noticed one evening the. came. crest 
and words engraved upon the stone of his signet- 
ring—her lips moved again, “ Your cruelty, has 
not: slain me—you have not yet broken my heart. 
No, not yet, Philip,” she muttered. 

“ Did you: speak; my lady?” 

“No, I am: better now, thank you, Mrs, 
Hobson, and want to be alone.” 

The housekeeper rose ; and having placed -the 
wine and fruit within reach of Evangeline’s sofa, 
che reluctantly, quitted the library. Alone, Lady 
Wroughton stood up. With one ‘hand’ preseed 
for support upon the couch-head, she: raised ker 
eyes and the other hand, with an impassioned. 
gesture, heavenward. 

“Time will show,” she: cried, “which is the 
stronger—right or wrong! Je fais mowrir. Nh, 
no, you have not killed me yet! I will live—so' 
Heaven help me—for justice and revenge !” 





CHAPTER If 
JASPER’S ERRAND. 


Near.y four years. had clapsed since that 
August night when, in the library of the ‘tonely 
old: Midlandshire mansion, Sir Philip and Lady 
Wroughton had. parted from each other for 
ever: 

Now it was the month of June, ad. the early’ 
morning was; brilliant. with sunshine.and roses. 

The sunshine flashed and sparkled upon the 
dancing waters of the Wane; the roses—re4, 
white, and yellow—clustered in profusion around 


And the oitd’ 
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the porch and windows of the four-roomed 
cottage at the Lock. 

Jasper Brooke, the lock-keeper, the picture of 
human grief, sat upon the bench in the creeper- 
covered porch, a newspaper spread upon his 
knee. 

Time had been when Jasper was hale and 
robust, strong of mind, and stout of limb. He 
had been a great traveller, too, and had seen 
many foreign sights and cities ; but a crushing 
blow of recent years had fallen upon him, and in 
sorrow he had grown old before his time. 

He heeded neither the sweet scents which 
abounded in the garden of the Lock cottage nor 
the splendid sunlight which turned the river to 
molten silver, and the meadows to fields of gld, 

“ Hullo, Mr. Brooke! Ain't you well?” called 
oul a young voice, clear and lusty. “ What’s 
the matter?” 

On the other side of the Lock, having crossed 
the first part of the long, straggling and some- 
what rickety wooden bridge which connected the 
Marley meadows with the meadows which lay 
around Mosscourt Priory, stood a manly and 
healthy-looking youngster of ten or thereabouts, 
armed with rod and line. 

With the boy was asunburnt little maid, three 
er four years his junior, who carried a small 
gallipot which contained worms for bait. She 
echoed her brother’s question— 

“ What's the matter with you, Mr. Brooke?” 

Jasper looked up, and shook his gray head 
hopelessly ; but made no intelligible reply. So 
the boy, thinking more of his own errand just 
then than of the lock. keeper’s trouble, said,— 

“We're going to have a long day’s fixhing in 
the Priory Park, Mr. Brooke ; for father says 
that Sir Philip will soon be coming home, and 
then it will be all up with it, father says, and 
we shan’t be able to fish there any more. And 
Davy Crocket is going to b:ing us our dinner 
out there.” 

“Yes ; Davy is going to bring us our dinner,” 
said the little girl. 

“Master Mark,” then said Jasper, “I have 
had terrible news this morning — though 
perhaps,” he added, more to himself, than to 
the children, “it’s about the best news I could 
have had of her, after all! - and [ want you to 
ask your father if he'll be good enough to let 
me have the light cart to drive to Redminster 
in. I want to catch a train, for I’ve got to go 
a journey to London, tell him. And will you 
ask him, too, Master Mark, if Davy can come over 
aud mind the lock while [ am gone ; for Martha, 
i dare say, will bring your dinners over into the 
park. ‘ell him, 'addie, will you, that Mr. 
Hubble sent the paper round to me, and that— 
end that Tread my bad news in the firsc column 
ou the front page. Say that, and he'll under- 
stand, Master Mark. In the first column on the 
front page—don’t forget.” 

“All right!" was the boy’s willing answer. 
' Here, Nell, you hold my rod whilst I go !” 

And he rau back along the wooden bridge to 
his home—Marley New Mills, commonly called 
the Lower Mills—which was situated just where 
the bridge began, and took Jasper’s message to 
his father in the mill. 

“Come along, Miss Nelly, and pick a few rasp- 
berries till Master Mark comes back,” said 
Jasper. And the nut-brown little lass, nothing 
loath, and fearless of the sparkling water about 
the cool, dark mouth of the lock, trotted acruss 
the narrow plank above the great wet gates to 
pick raspberries in Jasper Brooke’s garden. 

In the rear of the lock cottage, near to the 
leafy high road, were situated the larger mills— 
Marley Mills proper—where dwelt Mr. and Mrs 
Reuben Hubble and their family. These 
Hubbles were in every sense more prosperous 
aad well-to-do than the Herncastles at the Lower 
Mills upon the other side of the water. This being 
the case, the Hubble family in a manner “ looked 
down” upon their neighbors, the Herncastle’s 
—althongh Mra. Hubble would sometimes call 
her husband “par,” and her eldest daughter 
“ Ame’iar.” 

Between nine and ten o’clock on that sunshiny 
summe: morning Jasper Brooke found bhims:lf 
in the mill-yard of the Lower Mills, seated in Mr. 
Herucastle’s spring-cart, with the reins gathered 





in his hand and his carpet bag at his feet ; the 
good-natured miller and his wife, both full of 
sympathy and kind intent, standing by in the 
hot sunshine. 

“If you can’t come back to-night—and I daresay 
you won’t—why, don’t worry,” said the miller. 
“The mare and cart will be quite safe at the 
Greyhound in Redminster. Aud Davy shall 
mind the lock for you—I'll manage that.” 

“ You’re very good to me, sir,” Jasper said. 

“Don’t hinder him, Mark,” here gently put in 
Mrs. Herncastle ; “ time is precious, you know.” 

“Tf I can only get a last look at her poor 
dead face,” murmured the lock-keeper, heart- 
brokenly, “and drop a kiss of forgiveness— 
though Heaven knows I forgave her long ago— 
on her lips, I'll try to be content. Well, good- 
day, sir—good-day, ma’am—and thank you both 
for your kindness, I’m sure.” 

“Good-bye,” said the miller and his wife 
together ; and the lock-keeper drove out of the 
yard and into the lane which wound across the 
meadows into the Redminster Road. In those 
days there was nv branch line of railroad to the 
country town of Marley-on-the- Wane. 

Ja:per, driving along, more than once took 
from his pocket the newspaper which Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubble, seeing what it contained, had 
thought fit to send round after breakfast to the 
Lock cottage. With dim eyes Jasper read over 
for the twentieth time the sorrowful news on the 
first sheet, which Mrs. Hubble had marked with 
red ink ; and his tears dropped as he read. 

“The poor man will be glad to know that the 
creature is gone,” had said Mrs. Hubble. “ Let 
him have the paper, pa, when you've done with 


it. 

“He shall,” answered Mr. Hubble, with his 
mouth full of ham, 

“Tis a real mercy she is dead and gone, 
Reuben,” Mrs. Hubble continued, with a severely 
virtuous air; “or, as time went on, she would 
have been for coming back to her father at the 
lock—the bare-faced thing !—and with our girls 
growing up and that, why, it would have been 
dreadful, Reuben, you know—simply dreadful. 
It would have been highly improper, in fact— 
I should never have allowed it !” 

“Right you are, ma,” Mr. Hubble said. 
“ Another cup of coffee, my dear.” 

Mrs. Hubble replenished her husband's coffee 
cup, «nd then said to their eldest daughter,— 

“Pass the toast to your papa, Amelia, my 
dear ; and don’t drop your crumbs on the new 
carpet.” 

“They haven’t got a new one like this at the 
Lower Mills,” put in the second girl Louisa ; 
“have they, ’Meliat” 

And Amelia answered promptly,— 

“Lor’, no! There’s hardly a scrap of colour 
left in their dining-room carpet, and the draw- 
ing-room one is not much better, ma.” 

Mrs. Hubble reproved her daughters—she had 
no son—in her own wise, maternal fashion. 

“Tt is not nice or polite of you, Amelia and 
Louisa, to talk of your neighbours’ belongings in 
that style, even if they are shabby, and are not 
so good as our own. It is not everybody, 'ecul- 
lect, my dears, that has things so nice as us at 
home. And besides, little ladies should be seen 
and not heard ; shouldu’t they, papa?” 

“Of course,” said papa ; “seen and not heard, 
of course.” 

“And when are we to ride in our own car- 
riage?” cried little Sophia, the youngest. “ You 
said, pa, not long ago, that one day we should 
ride in our own carriage !”” 

“ Hush!” whispered Mrs. Hubble, holding up 
her finger, a delighted smile beaming over her 
fat face nevertheless, “What did I say just 
now about li'tle ladies, Sophy ?” 

Mr. Hubble got up he was a stout, self-satis- 
fied man, with a very red, whiskerless face and 
short, thick legs—and lonked out from the break- 
fast-room window into his mill-yard, where his 
own flourishing mills were undergoing repairs 
and being improved and added to in a very ex- 
tensive manner. He whistled softly to himself 
for some seconds ; then he said,— 

“Yes, Sophy, may child, some day - and before 
not so very long, neither--your ma and all of 
you shall ride in your own kerridge.” 





ae and Louisa clapped their hands in 
ee. 

“ How grand we shall be, pa, then,” they cried 
out, “as grand as Sir Philip Wroughton, shan't 
we, pa '” 

Before noon Jasper Brooke was in a railway 
train, being hurried along towards the great city, 
of which the lock-keeper of late years knew hardly 
anything. 

He and his grief had a third-class comp »rtment 
to themselves, and the much-crumpled newspaper 
was still in his hand, though every word of the 
message it contained for him was already stamped 
upon his brain. 


“ Brooke.—June 9th, at 17, Thistle-street, 
Fu ham, Evangeline,only daughter of Jasper 
Brooke, of. Marley Lock, near Marley-on- 
the- Wane, aged 26 years.” 


That was how it ran ; and the same announce- 
ment on that 12th day of June, was in every 
daily newspaper in the kingdom. A stranger to 
London and the London streets, it was some time 
before the lock-keeper arrived at the place he 
sought. 

In his heart-sickness and desolate state of mind, 
bewildered by the noise and traffic and eager press 
of life ar-und him, after the sweet and breezy 
solitude of his country home by the woods and 
river, the meadows and the sparkling weir, he 
got into wrong omnibuses and took wrong turn- 
ings at every other st~p. 

At length, through the kindness of a passer-by, 
who directe’ him aright, late in the afternoon he 
arrived at Thistle-street, Fulham. 

He found No. 17 a quiet, respectable lodging- 
house, roomy, but very dull, which was kept by a 
widow of uncertain age, care-worn and some- 
what crafty-looking. 

She looked, indeed, as if she and life were 
daily wrestlers in this hard old world. Minutes 
elapsed, however, before the door was opened to 
Jasper and his shabby carpet-bag: for there had 
been sounds of scuffling and hurrying along the 
passage and on the stairs as of a person or per- 
sons getting out of the way, after the stranger's 
first knock. 

When all was quiet again the careworn widow 
a lo 
"Teaik explained to ker at once who he was, 
and then inquired eagerly whether he was too 
late ? 

“No,” the widow told him, hardly above a 
whisper—the large dingy house was_ horribly 
silent now—“ he was not too late. The funeral 
would not take place until the next day. The 
weather had been very warm, she knew ; but 
they couldn’t manage it before.” 

The lock-keeper thanked Heaven for it, and 
then a-ked whether he might be allowed to see 
his daughter at once. 

But the landlady explained, with a melancholy 
shake of her frowzy cap, that he could not see the 
body ; only the coffin which contained it, for the 
undertaker’s man had beea to the house on that 
very afterncon. and had fastened the coffin down. 
The weather, she again reminded Jasper, had 
been very warm lately—he must remember that. 
What they had done was absolutely necessary, 
said the doctor—the famous Doctor Ferris, of 
Portugal-square—who had attended the poor soul 
in her last illness. 

“ She isin there,” said the widow, opening the 
first door they came to in the entrance place. 
“That was her room.” 

Jasper entered reverently, and gazed dully 
around, He found himself in a good-sized room, 
looking out on the street, but poorly furnished—a 
bedroom and parlour in one. : 

The sun—in spite of the lowere’ blinds, behind 
which a blue-bottle was bumping himself drowsily 
on the glass—poured in, and showed up the 
meanness of the place. 

There was a ted in a sort of niche by the 
chimney-piece ; there was a small sideboard— 
very dusty—a round table, and a few horse-hair 
chairs. In the centre of the room, upov tressels, 
stood the coffin, fastened down. . 

It was a perfectly plain coffin, with a plain 
metal plate, whereon were inscribed, simply 
enough, her name and the number of her years. 
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“ EVANGELINE BROOKE, 
Aged 26,” 


“ Will you leave me for a bit, please?” said 
Jasper ; for the widow had followed bim in. 

She went out, sniffing gently, with her cotton 
apron pressed to her mouth, and the lock-keeper 
was left alone with the hidden corpse. 

He knelt down upon the square of faded 
carpet, flung his arms over the coffin-lid, and laid 
his gray head upon the metal plate; kissing 
again and again the letters which spelt her 
name. 

“Oh, my poor darling—my poor darling !’”’ he 
sobbed, “ why didn’t you come back to your old 
father? Your home was with him, whatever 
had happened, my dear—my dear! With all the 
world against you, Vangie, your home was with 
him, you know !” 

When he at last came forth from that close 
and darkened chamber the sun was setting, and 
twilight was stealing over the city. He was 
going out, with the intention of procuring at 
some public-house the refreshment of which he 
stood so much in need, when on the door-step he 
met the landlady herself. She was coming in, 
with a jug of beer and a plate of cold meat from 
a neighbouring cook shop; the latter being 
covered with a scrap of greasy paper. 

Hearing from Jasper what his errand was, she 
begged him to remain in the house, For a 
wonder, she gaid, she had both meat and drink 
to offer him—that in her hand was for one of 
her top-floor lodgers—and if he did not mind 
sitting down in her kitchen, she would do her 
poor best to make him comfortable. 

Jasper was weary, and gratefully consented. 
It would be all the same in the end, he said, for 
he would pay her on the morrow for anything he 
might cost her. 

t supper the lock-keeper asked many ques- 
tions concerning his dead daughter; and the 
widow—whose name he then learnt was Mrs, 
Catt—told him, apparently truthfuliy enough, 
all that it was in her power to tell. 

Mrs. Brooke—yes, she was always called “ Mrs, 
Brooke” (Jasper groaned)—had lived now in. 
Thistle-street -for nearly four years, and had 
always appeared to be utterly alone in the world. 
Had she, since her coming to Thistle-street, 
always lived a good and steady life? Jasper 
inquired, trembling, wondering how much, if any- 
thing, the landlady knew of his girl's past 
history. 

Oh, yes, indeed ! Nobody ever entered Mrs. 
Catt’s doors, said the widow, with queer dignity, 
that was not quiet and respectable. Jasper 
might rest satisfied on that point. How did 
Mrs. Brooke manage to live? Well, she was 
remarkably clever——with her needle. 

“She never was very clever with it at home,” 
put in Jasper, mournfully. “She was too fond 
of her freedom and of being out of doors. She 
mever was much of a one for that sort o’ thing ; 
a for her perhaps if she had been, poor 
lear!” 

Well, she was certainly very industrious in 
Thistle-street, flatly declared Mrs. Catt, and it 
was with her needle that Mrs, Brooke had earned 
her living until she fell ill of the rapid con- 
sumption which had just carried her off. 

No; she had no friends whatever—nobody ever 
came in to see her ; nobody, that was, except a 
lady upstairs on the drawing-room floor, named 
Mrs. Loraine, who was a lodger of Mrs. Catt’s 
when Mra. Brooke first came to Thistle-street. 

The two women according to the widow's 
somewhat mixed and rambling narrative, had 
be-ome close friends; and Mrs. Loraine on the 
following day would attend the coffin to the 
grave. Indeed, if Jasper had not come up from 
the country, Mrs. Loraine would have been the 
only mourner at the funeral. 

A few months after her arrival in Thistle- 
street, Mrs. Loraine herself, it appeared, had 
been—had been—well, taken seriously ill ; they 
thought she would have died; but Mrs. Brooke 
had nursed her friend so devotedly through it 
all that she had, in fact, saved the life of Mrs. 

ne, 

Naturally, after that, the two became greater 








friends then ever ; and so when Mrs. Brooke her- 
self fell ill, and could not get any better, Mrs. 
Loraine never left the dying woman's bedside 
either by night or by day. It was quite wonder- 
ful how the two clung to each other. 

At this part of the story Mrs. Catt’s state- 
ments seemed to grow more confused and con- 
tradictory than ever. The landlady herself 
indeed was uneasily conscious of the fact ; but 
discerned with relief that it was utterly lost 
upon her grief-stricken visitor. 

And was there anything owing from Mrs, 


Brooke to Mrs. Catt, the lock-keeper asked ; and. 


how about the funeral expenses? No, nothing 
was owing—not a penny, the widow assured him. 
Mrs. Brooke having always managed to “ pay up 
regular.” And as for the funeral, Mrs. Loraine 
—who was by no means badly off—had expressed 
her intention of paying for everything herself. 

“ Ah, that I can’t allow,” said the lock-keeper ; 
“T must see this Mrs. Loraine myself, and tell 
her so. Besides, I want to thank her for her 
goodness to my poor girl.” 

At this the widow looked scared, and said 
hastily— 

**No, no!” Then she checked herself. “I 
mean,” she said with increasing embarrassment, 
“that Mrs. Loraine never sees strangers. She— 
she is very careful of her health, suffering badly 
at times from a weak heart. But I will tell her 
what you say, if you like?” 

“T shall see her, shan’t I,” said the lock-keeper 
quietly —“ to-morrow ?” 

The frowzy landlady still looked embarrassed 
and doubtful, muttering something about “ she 
didn’t know—she wasn’t sure” ; and the expres- 
sion upon her features by no means disappeared 
when the wail of a peevish child broke forth in a 
room above the kitchen. 

“ Why, what’s that?” said Jasper, looking up 
at the ceiling. ‘‘ Have you children in the house, 
then ?” 

“Tt is Mrs, Loraine’s,” replied the widow ; 
rising hurriedly. ‘She has two ; and the little 
boy is sickly. ‘Scuse me a minuts—I must go 
and see if she wants anything. I've no servant.” 

Mrs. Catt went off, shutting the kitchen door 
behind her ; and Jasper, left to himself, stared 
sadly into the grate, wherein for summer orna- 
ment the widow had placed a jar of water full of 
flowery branches of lilac and laburnum. It was 
poor town stuff, Jasper was thinking insensibly, 
and not like his lilac and laburnum which grew 
by the riverside at the Lock. 

That night he slept in the room where the 
closed coffin was ; lying down in his clothes upon 
the bed in which his own dear child had breathed 
her last. 

Mrs. Catt was horrified at the idea, or professed 
to be'so, and offered to make up a bed for him 
on the floor in an attic—it was all she could do 
for him, she was sorry to say. But, at any rate, 
it would be better than sleeping in the parlour 
all alone with the corpse. Jasper, however, was 
not to be disauaded. 

“The dead can‘t hurt a man,” he said, in his 
quiet, broken fashion. “I shall stay with my 
girl as long as I can—thank you, ma'am, all the 
same.” 


He was very tired, and slept heavily, notwith- 
standing the presence of that gruesome thing 
supported by tressels in the middle of the room. 
In the deep sleep which fell upon him he dreamed 
that Vangie, in a long black gown, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, came and stood by the 
bedside. After gazing at him for some moments 
in tearful silence, she bent over the pillow and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

So vivid, in fact, was this dream of Jasper’s, 
that he awoke and started up with outstretched 
arms, crying — “Vangie! Vangie!" But his 
voice fell on the horrible silence of the room ; 
and only the coffin upon its tressles met his sight 
in the still gray dawn. And yet, in his heated 
fancy, he thought that the door of the parlour— 
nay, he could have sworn to it—had slowly and 
softly closed, as if cautiously shut by someone 
that had just crept out. 

It was Mrs, Catt, he decided, if it was anybody 
in the flesh ; the landlady, perhaps, had peeped 
round the door to ascertain if he was comfortable 
in his strange quarters, 





With a groan Jasper sank back and slept once 
more, 

It was late—broad, bright daylight—when he 
again awoke ; and Mrs. Catt was really in the 
room this time. 

She had come to tell him that his breakfast 
was ready, and to inquire whether she should just 
step out and buy him a hat-band ? 

As he had not ore on his hat, Jasper said 
“yes” gratefully ; and then he rose and dressed 
himself in the suit of black clothes which he had 
brought with him to London in his carpet bag, 
and which he had put on for the first time when 
he had mourned for Evangelive’s mother—who 
slept her last sleep in a far-off land, in a grave 
upon the banks of the Missouri. These ancient 
black clothes were very creased and rusty, but 
what cared Jasper Brooke t 

When the hearse and coach rolled up to No. 17 
Thistle-street, Jasper was ready. Mrs. Catt 
wept audibly in the passage when the under- 
taker’s men tramped in; but the lock-keeper 
himself was dry-eyed and very quiet ; his sorrow 
had spent itself, and outwardly was dumb. 

He was scarcely conscious of the fact, perhaps ; 
but in reality he was thankful that Evangeline 
was dead. Better so, he told himself now—yes, 
better so! For ina better world she would be 
out of harm’s way. 

A tall figure, heavily robed in black, and with 
a veil so thick in texture that it was impossible 
to see behind it the features of the wearer, 
glided ghostlike downstairs, and, without a word 
to anyone, passed out of the street door and got 
into the stuffy mourning coach. 

“That is Mrs. Loraine,” whispered the land- 
lady, sniffing more loudly than ever. 

Jasper followed her respectfully, with un- 
covered head, and took the seat opposite to Mrs, 
Loraine. 

She shrank into her corner of the coach, and 
appeared to be crying very bitterly. 

The sad, short procession moved on down the 
street, stared at merely by a few loiterers, and 
Jasper, leaning towards Mrs. Loraine, spoke,— 

“You have been uncommon kind to my poor 
daughter, I hear, ma’am, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart,” he said. 

The veiled black figure tried to answer, but 
apparently could not. 

“But now that I have found her,” went on 
the lock-keeper, earnestly, “I can’t let other 
folk be for paying what may be owing, you know,, 
ma’am, on her account ; and the person of the 
house tells me——" 

Here Mrs. Loraine managed to make her voice 
audible ; it was so low and hard of control, how- 
ever, that Jasper could barely hear it. He 
wished that she would lift her veil ; but he was 
too shy to ask her to do so. 

“You need not—you must not think of 
troubling,” she said. “ Everything is paid for— 
settled —there is nothing more to be done.” 

“You are very good; I cannot thank you, 
ma’am,” murmured Jasper. “Still—still, I 
should like to put up & he@lstone or something, 
you see, over my poor girl, just to mark the 
place where she——” 

“ Leave that to me,” Mrs. Loraine hastened to 
say. “TI promise you that her grave shall be al- 
ways cared for. It shall never be neglected— 
never !” 

“T can’t find the words to express my grati- 
tude—I really can’t,” said Jasper Brooke, 
brokenly. “Such kindness is——" 

“Oh, do not try to thank me!” interrupted 
Mrs. Loraine ; “you will pain me unendurably 
else. Mrs.—Mrs. Brooke was a dear friend to 
me—dearer by far than I can tell you. The 
little I can do for her now I do out of deepest 
gratitude and affect on. Her memory is every- 
thing to me, Please say no more!” 

“Heaven bless you and reward you, Mrs. 
Loraine,” said Jasper Brooke, simply. “Lama 
poor man, and [ am grateful to you beyond words 
for all that you have done.” 

“Oh, hush! Oh, hush, please!" sobbed Mrs. 
Loraine. 

That unostentatious burying in the Bromp- 
ton Cemetery was s00n_ over. With 
neither pomp nor show, nor crowd of sombre 
mourners, Evangeline Brooke was laid to rest. 
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After life’s fitful fever, 
throbbing of Lomlon’s mighty heart, aud far 
from the river meadows and the laughing waters 


clustering roses, she slept. 


Yes, life's fitful 
fever, for the poor tired hé 


rt was, ended, aud 





The hearse jogged off at a brisk pace from the 
cemetery;gates, as though glad once more to be 
rid of its familiar burthen, and the: rusty coach 
followed jauntiiy in its wake. 

Back again in Thistle-street, Jasper assisted 
Mrs, Loraine to alight, andthe door Weing open 
they entered’the house together, 

“Tm geing back to Marley direetly,” the lock- 
keeper said to her, as they stood there alone 
with each ether in the-gloom of. the eatiance 
place ; “ but there—but there is still one ques 
tion, mvam, if L may be so-beld, that: [ should 
very much like to ask you before I 

Mrs. Loraine was,silent, 

“Tt is, this,” continucd. Jasper, more firmly. 
“ You say that. you. knew iny dear daughter well 
—that-you and she’were clove friends; Did she 
—did she, may [ask, ma’am, ever tell you aught 
about—about the man—the nime of him 
who——” 

He stopped; and his eat face grew fierce. 

Mrs. Loraine tuttere? back a step, and leant 
heavily against’ the passage wall. The thick veil 
which she had never once raised stijl hid her fate 
from the light. 

“T know what you would say,” she interrupted, 
in her low, strange voice. “No, she never men- 
tinned—would never mention the—tlie name of 
the man who deserted her.” 

A panse, 

Mrs. Loraine’s face, could Jasper haveseen ib, 
Was white and agonised; her very lips were 
growing pale. 

“She—she called herself: Mrs. ‘ Brooke,’ I'm 
toll,” said the lcvk-keeper, huskily. “ But do 
you uot think that-that—Heaven knows why I 
venture to ask you; ma’am !—-do you not think 
that it might bd likely there was a marridge of 
some kind! She may have hid reasons that we 
knofy nothing about for going by her maiden 
name ?” 


“She called hérself Mrs. ‘Brooke,’ and I am 


ve,” 
BY 


within sound of the | 


| 


“Ts your: little girl, ma‘am, called Vangie?” 
he arked, quickly. 


| > ’ ° ° . 

} “Yes,” replied Mrs. Lor. ine, not without con- 
of the weir, far from the pleasant old Lock } 
house, with its shady, river-girt garden and | 


} 
| 


fusion ; “she was christened after Mrs. Brooke, 
though, by w.y of distinction, we have called her 
* Lina” sometimes.” 

She ceized: Jasper’s hands within both her own, 
held then thus-closely for seconds with her head 
turned aside, then moved from him swiftly up 
the stairs, and upon the landing disappeared. 

She entered a room wiere a. young child—the 
little boy—lay fretting: upon, a couch, and there 
fell fainting by the couch side. 

The little.girl called Vangie, distressed at the 
sight—though it was by no means: for the firt 
time that.she now beheld it—flung. herself.down 
by her mother, avd tore off the ug}y, black veil. 

‘““Poor mamma, poor mamma!” cried the little 
ereature piteously, ‘‘oh, the horrid pain !” 

Jasper meanwhile’ had) gene into the :parlour, 
from. which the coffin had. been borne out,. to 
pack his carpet-bag. 

“T wish,” he lamented to himself, ‘f that I could 
have seen her without her veil. I should: have 
liked to carry back with me,.im: my memory, the 
face of the woman who was so good to my, poor 
girl !.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 


Mrs. Wor7H did not notice how they girl sunk 
down into the nedresb seat. 

“You have made a very wike selection, Mra 
| Smith,” she said. “ I quite agree with yourthat 
| there is: no book more instructivé than the 
| dictionary, You niay readme twenty pages, or 
| such a matter: I deem it very instructive, indeed 
—to you.” 

With a gasp, Merey tock the: beok. Oh, Kow 
tedious it was, pronouncing wort! after word, and 
giving their definitions ! 

Every now and then Mrs, Worth would nod her 
| head, remarking. that such and such a werd it 


very certain that she did havé strong reasons for | would be well for her to take extra pains to re- 


going by her maiden urme,” repliéd Mis. Loraine, 
withemotion. “That U know, if I knéw notlting 
else. She was lawfully married—was ao lawful 


wife. I—TI knew her wéll; I amsure ofit. Her | 
husband—-who—whoever he was—treated hér | 
with cruel cowardice. He took advantage of her | 


ignorance and siftrplicity, beig- weary of her, and 
cast her off—in fact, disowned her. I—I can‘tell 
youno more. Yet, take contfort, whatever the 
world may say or think ther¢ is One above who 
knows the truth !” 

“Tt does my heart’ good to hear you, ma’am,” 
said Jasper, humbly. “I will try to think like 
you. My poor-Vanfi !—-my pvor Vangie! But, 
oh! if you could have told me his mame,” cried 
the lock-keeper, involuntarily clenching his hands 
and throwing them upward, “I would not rest— 
so hear me Heaven !--until I had found him. ont 
and punished him for what he has done, An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life—- 
thatis just! If I could find the mat I would 
kill him !” 

“ He will meet his punishment—never fear,” 
said Mrs: Loraine, in a passiondte undértone, 
pi esting both hands upon her bosom as che spoke. 
“IT do ndét belfere t’iat such deeds as his ever do 
go unpunished. It is only a question of time.” 

“Tf you cou'd but tell me his name!” said 
Jasper, hoarsely. 

“ If—if Icculd; T would do so,” was her diffi- 
cult answer, 

The littlé sikk boy upstairs was crying. His 
s ster was standing at the stairhead. 

“Mamma, mamma!” lispéd the little thing, 
“@ill you conre'up, please. Mrs. Catt wants you. 
Phil is 4 

* ¥és, yés, hy diding,” sa’d the mother hur- 
riedly, “I ani coming.” Then she added, “ Stay 
where you até, Vahgie, or you will fall.” 

Jasper’s wistful éyes brightened. 





member, as: they: wére.in suclr general use in 
everyday conversation, 

At length she ceased. to make rémarks 
altogéther, and whén Mercy glanced up at her 
through the bine glasses which she wore, she 
found that the old lady was fast asleep, and with 
a very tired: look on her faee. 

Metcy laid down the bodk with a sigh; crossed 
her thin little white Kands mm ‘her lap, and gave 
herselé up to covflicting' thoughts: 

How changed’ life was to Ker in a few short 
months, and how straige a passin love was, 
when one could Jove with alf one’s heart to-day, 
and forgét to-morrow. 

Only a little while before Fred had loved her so 
devotedly, and now he was about to marry 
Agnes—her friend of other days, whort’ he 
scarcely noticed when she was only Mercy’s friend. 

Even she herself had not appreciated the value 
of true love. Girl-like, had she been foolish 
enough to bécome infatuated, and to fall des- 
perately in love with the first entooth-talking 
fellow ‘who hat crossed Her path? But it hdd 
not ‘taken her long, she thanked ‘Heaven, to find 
| out what he was—a ficlle flirt, a snrooth-talking 
“ fish-fellow,” as they termed it in'club parlance, 
who thought no moré cf breaking ‘a young fpirl’s 
heart than he did cf shapping off a rose from 








casting it’ aside, 

While she was meditating over the matter, one 
of the maids put her liéad’ in. at tlie door. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Smith, would you. mind 
coming to Miss Burton, a few moments?” she 
asked. “Her mafd hay Iéave of absence this) 
week, and she misses her servieés.” 

“F will go with pleasure,” said Mercy, rising; 
and following her. at once. 

As she entered tlie pretty blue and gol Youdoin, 
she saw that Agnes must‘ havé’ changed Kér wid’ 





its tender stem—wearing it for an hotr, tlien)| 





about going tothe opera that evening, for she 
was already dressed. in opera attire. 

“You wished to see me?” said Mercy, in a 
husky voice. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Smith,” said’ Agnes, I 
should like you to accompany Mr. Worth and my- 
self to the opera to-night, as my maid—thatris, if 
Fred’s mother has no.objection, of course.” 

She did not- catch the murinured words Her 
companion uttered. 

“There aré & féw little finishing touches tomy 
toilet which I would like’ to. have you. help me: 
with. In thaf’velvét casé on the centre tablé you 
will find a necklace ot sapphires and diamontte. 
You may fétch it tome.” 

With trenibling Hands Mercy’ clasped the neck: 
lace arotind Miss’ Burton’s firm white throat. 

“They are véry béautiful—don't ‘you think 
so?” shé asked; l6dKing ar Mercy with the oht: 
time burst of enthusiasm which she réemiembere'l 
so well. 

“ Yas,” retiirtied Mercy, iit.a low voice. 

“Tey ate’ Mr. Worth’s.gift'to me. To-day is 
my birthday,’ she, wert on, “amd this is My. 
Wotth’s giff—beantiful, isit’ ot?” 

“Yes,” said Mercy, if thé ‘sdme low, wistful 
voice. 

“He is so considerate of my wishes; I had 
merely expressed thie words’ fliat I admired* sap- 
phires and diamonds, and see'! He has’ presetited 
mé with tlhiis lovely set!” 

“The ‘getitléman mtst have a very geriérous 
heart,” said Mercy, faintly. 

Agties Burton started dnd lod&edat Her search- 
itgly. 

“Do you khow that your voice remitidts ane of 
the voice of a young gitl whom T once knew‘and 
loved dearly ?” stie said, huskity. 

Oh, How thdse words ‘thrilled every’ filre of 
Mercy’s béing ! 

“She was.a very fair, young girl,” contitined 
Agnes, Hann spt g “ Bat she wetit astray.” 

THé bracelet that Mercy was hdkting fell tothe 
floor with a crath. 

“ Oli, [I mast havd brdéken it !" she sobbed. 

“Never mitid,” siid Miss Barton, “ you conti 
not help it. Accidetts aré liible to happetr at 
any tithe. It is not pdst. meting; I am sure. Do 
not allow it to troalife pot.” a 

She quite believed that Mrs. Smith was a -triffe 
awkward—prohably a little nervous, aud'she dh 
her bést. to reassare hey. 

“You must nut feel badly about it,” she 're- 
peated, Kindly. “I, tod, am: nervous sometimes. 
Why,, only to-night I dropped my cup of choeylate, 
breaking the cup itito bits, my: hands were so 
nervous. T hatt such a Headache alt day, that] 
did not, feél able to go How) to thé tale. Even 
now T dm, by rio m#ans free from thie terrible pdib 
in my head. We shail] leave-the opera early,” she 
went on, adding: “ No doubt you are pleas¢l'to 
hear that.” 

“Tt does not matte® much fo me, madanre,’” 
came the faint reply. 

“The carriage will b¢ here in half atrhour. I 
trust you will be ready, Mrs. Smith. Pleasé’ hate 
my wraps in readiness then. Oue of the maids 
wil télt you where’ to fitil them. You will! not 
havé nfuch time to get your own wraps.” 

At the’ hour named, Mercy stood reatly, anda 
few minutes later Mr. Worth appeared in the 
corridor. 

Taking Agues’s arin, he led her down: to the 
carriage, seated ler, helped in the little dark 
figure, and then’ prdéeedéd ‘carefally to vutk 
Agnés ih with all the robes, 

They were only ordfhary at‘tritions bestowed 
upoh her conipaniéd, bit they rankled deeply, 
like thé thrust of a shatp’ sword, in theheart ot 
the girl who sat, thére witnessing it all. : 

They talked upd inditferetit subjects, bit’ it 
eeetned to Merey. that every word held a double 
meaning. 

Oh, how sclicitous he was for hér comfott how 
hé.gatheréd’ the wraps about het, anxiously in- 
quiring if she felt thé cold ait! how low and 
tender his words seemed to the’ girl sittity 
opposite, them, atid bith secured entirely 
oblivious to‘hér preserice. 

The ciirtaih was up when they reached thefr 
box, but all through the opera the little dirk 
figure wWifo sl ubk back behifid the sitken 
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hangings saw nothing, heard nothing; she was 
watching so intently the old lover who was so 
near, and yet, alas ! so far from her. 

In the old days she had loved. Agnes Burton, 
but now, as she eaw. her old friend and Fred 
Worth all in all to each other, she grew in a 
single hour to almost. hate her for usurping her 
place-irr his heart. 

True, there was not the same devotion that he 
had been wont to pay her; but then, Fred was 
older now and ‘graver. How he had come by 
this sudden wealth puzzled her. Then by 
degrees it all came back to her—how he used to 
say that some day there was a bare possibility of 
his being wealthy—that he had some expectations 
froma distant relaitive. Surely those expecta- 
tions must have been realized, or he could not be 
in the position which he was now enjoying. How 
strange that the Worths had Hited Agnes 


Burten ont of the ofd Hife, and that shemow-was 


Fred’s betrothed bride. And she wondered 
vaguely’ if he had forgotten the Mercy he lad 
loved so well. 

Suddenly he turned teward her, aud at that 
noment Agnes rose hastily to her feet, 

“We will get home as. quiekly. as possible,” 
he said, hurriedly. “ Miss Burton is indis- 
posed,” 

Agnes leaned heavily on his. arm, and they: 
went quickly out of the building and into the 
carriages 

All the way home: his arm supported her, and: 
her head leaned helplessly on his shoulder. 

The very sight. drove Mercy to: madness, 

True; what had come about was the result of 
her own foolishness; she realized it keenly: 
enough now, when too: late. 

“ Do-you feel very, very ill, Agnes?” he asked; 
as he helped her from the carriage. 

“ No, no, Fred, you mustn't be wornied,” she 
said; “it is only. the pain. ix my head: thet 
troubles me so much ofJate,” 

Mercy followed with her wraps up-to Migs 
Burton’s. in. 

“Thank you—that. will do,” the said, wearily, 
dismiseing her at her door, and Meney turned 
away. 

One. of the maids had rocked little Pearl ‘ta 
—_ and the babe lay slunrbering quietly in;hen 
cr 

Mercy did not go toward it, as was her wont 
upon entering her room at night—indeed, she 
had forgotten about the child until she heard 
her cough, a little later on. 

She was just about to cross the room io:thée 
little one; when one of the maids:came hurriedly 
to her door. 

“Would you mind: sitting up with . Miss 
Burton ?”’ she cried, breathlessly ; “she is any- 
thing but well. It looks to mejas. though she 
has a fever, but she will. not; hear to having.a 
doctor called, or eyen of letting, Mrs. Worth 
know how ilk she is, She. declaves that, witha 
good night’s rest, she will be all right in the 
morning,” 

Merey went hastily to Agnes Burton’s roem, 
while the girl remained to take charge of, the 
child for the night, 

She found Agnes asithe maid: had declared— 
quite ill and feverish-lookiag, but. still weaxing 
the soft chiffon dress she had. worn, at. the opera, 
with the sapphire necklace gleaming on hex. 
white throat, and bracelets shining on her 
polished, arms, 

Mercy went quickly up;to. her. 

“You must let, nej\remoye these things, and 
get you into bed at. onee,” she said, coaxingly,, 
bat firmly. “ Your face is scarlet, and your 
haads-tremble, You must take seme hot lemen- 
ade, and go quietly to sleep.” 

Agnes was quite passive under Ler commands, 
but the pain in-her head did not.seem to abate 


For long hours Mercy. worked: patiently with. }) 


her to aay: the fewer; but it seemed to inerease 
with every moment. 
She wanted to arouse: the household, and send, 
for a doctor, but Agnes pleaded most pitifully. 
“You are very, very ill,” cried Mercy, in 
agony, “ T must send; for some-one, or you will 
ne}? 
“Hush ! Lwant to die!” cried Agnes, in a low 
whisper ; “that is jusiit ; Ido not want, to liye.” 


Mercy tried tosoothe her, thinking it. was but 
the idle vagaries of a wandering mind, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Husu !” cried Agnes, sinking back on her 
pillow, and clutching frantieally the hand that 
held'hers; “ You must not-call ary one. I want 
todie! Fam so tired of living. I want to tell 

qu my story, Mrs. Smiti: It‘seems to me that 

shall go wilt if F do not tell;some one; and you 
seem so: sympethetic and, kind. May I trust 
you?” she whispered, with ‘@ great tremor in her 
voice, 

“Yes,” said Mercy, slowly ; “anything that 
you may gay to me 1 will’ holt’ sacred.” 

“You are very: good," returned the other. 
* You would think,”’’she began, quickly, “ that 
with wealth, aad. being the sianede of a noble 
— man-like My: Worth, and-so soon to marry 
nim, that I was the happiest girl in the world.” 

“Yes, returned'the other,,choking back a sob. 

“With. every .cup af joy, there lies bitterness 
in the dregs,” sobbed’ Miss Barton.. “ Let me tell 
you all from. beginning to end, and you will 
realize that my sorrow is, greater than the world 
would ever dream. You aye quite sure that I will 
not tire you with my story? it is such a long 
one.” 

“No,” said Mercy, in a low voice. 
r sure.” 

“7 was not always surrounded by wealth and 
affluence, as you see mg now,” commenced Agnes 
Burtan, burying her head in her pillow. “ Only 


“ Quite 


| a few.short menths ago I was poorer than you 


are now, and, worked for, my daily bread. Among 
the companions who, stood side by side with me 
was one, a lovely girl whom J loved with all my 
heart., 

“She was gay and theughtless, the life of the 
workroom, with her bright, girlish, mischievous 
pranks, Though they called her.* Madcap Mercy,’ 
yet every one loved her for her bright, winning, 
ways. 

“There was one employed in the same place 
whom I had loved ever sinee TI conld remember -— 
loved in sezret, making no sign, for it was hope- 
less—as. he. loved ,pretty. Madcap Mercy, and 
loved her with alt the strength of his great, noble, 
manly heart, 

“ T was her. best friend, even though she was 
in secret my rival. T did nof. care for nyself. I 
only wanted to.see the twe whom I loved so well 
happy. One of them, was Fred Worth, and the 
other Merey, and I will telf you of her. 

“She was young, and gay, and pretty, as I 
have said,.and she knew it. She knew that she 
had all of Fred’s heart, but she longed for more 
heroes 0, conquer. 

“ One fatal day—oh, how well I remember it ! 
—she fell in. love with a handsome, black-eyed 
stranger—a car condugter,on Broadway. That 
was the beginning, of the end, for Fred, who 
loved her so. One fatal day she ran away with 
the stranger and wae never heard of again, 
“Rumour has if that later on he tired of her, 
jand, was soon to lead ,to the altar a proud and 
lovely young girl—a school-gir1—who had never 
‘known what, it was to earn her bread, as did poor, 
pretty Madcap Marey.. 

“Merey’s degertion nearly cost Fred Worth his 
‘life. I went.aud nursed him. and took care of 
him, and. whe. he recovered, his mother was 
stricken low, and.I im sura wursed her. 

“Tn-the davkest houy ef that terrible illness, 
\when we-were al] -gathered about tei beside, 
\waiting for the angel at, death to stoop api bear 
her away to that brighf Jand that knows no 
igrief ner: partings, suddenly she. beckoned Fred 
\neau her. 

“Oh, mother, is there anything that you 
lwish ?’ he cried, ‘ Anything that I can do for 
lyou? Tell me if there , is,’ 

“* Yea,’ she whispered, * there is one thing you 
could do my sov, that would make death easier 
tome I—I could die happy if you would do as 
Lask,” 

“*T promise you beforehand, mother, ’ he cried, 
‘if there is anything which I can do, it shall be 





done,’ 





“ Feebly her hand crept toward mine and drew 
it towards Fred’s, clasping them both together. 

“* She has saved your life, my, boy,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘and she has been as faithful as an angel 
to me—unto the last of mine. If you care for 
your mother’s. wishes, ask her to marry you, 
here and now. I love her as dearly as my life, 
Fred. My cne wish in this world is to-see you 
wedded to each other. You musti say ‘“ Yes” or 
“ No.” > 

“ He buried his head in his hands, and T could 

see his stalwart form shake like a reed in the 
blast. 
“He hesitated, but only for.an instant. Slowly 
he raised his head, and’{ coultl see that his face 
was.as white as death, .in the dim-shaded light 
of thelamp. Then slowly he stretched, out his 
hand toward me. 

“*You know of my past, Agnes,’ he.said, huskily, 
‘and you know that my life-hopes were blasted. 
Will you take me under these condjtions—ii not 
for my sake, for—for my mother’s ?’ 

“T could not tell you the emotions that swept 
through my heart in that one moment of time. 

“T loved him; I had loved him all my life ; 
but even in my wildest hopee I had never dared 
to dream of anything like this. 

“T do not know in what words I answeret 
him ; but, even without scarcely realizing. what 
I did, my hand crept into his strong, cold, one, 
and I nodded my head. I could not have spoken 
to have saved my life—my heart was too full fer 
utterance. 

“ And so it came about that, then aud there we 
were betrothed to eachother. 

“Mrs. Worth did not die that night, and, she 
has always said ever since that she believed. that 
promise brought her. back from the gates of 
death to be a living witness to our happiness. 

“Three months passed, with, ch! such. un- 
speakable joy for me. My lover was,all that a lover 
could be ; still, there were times when [ thought 
Fred’s heart was not in his words, but was far 
away with the girl who had so cruelly jilted him. 

“At length the wedding invitations were 
printed and sent out, and only a week later the 
terrible dénovement came that has shattered all 
my hopes, 

“T was about to enter Mrs. Worth’s boudoir 
one night, when I heard the sound of voices. 

“ Playfully I drew back, for T hast recognized 
Fred’s voice. Thad a little gift for him, and f 
was hesitating a moment as to whether I should 
take it in and lay it on his lap, or wait until the 
next morning and give it to him in the library. 
But standing there that one moment proved 
fatal. Fred was pacing up aud down, and I saw 
through the door, which was slightly ajar, that 
his face was very pale and stormy--and this was 
something unusual with calm, placid, courtegus 
Fred, 

“¢* For Heaven’s sake, don’t nag mse any more; 
mother,’ he cried, ‘or you will drive we magl ! 
Constant dripping will in time wear out even a 
stone. I have ruined my life to satisfy one of 
your whims ; surely that ought. to, suffice. If t 
can’t have peace in the house, I will take my hat 
and walk out of it. I cannot endure this eternal 
nagging, that I must treat Agnes better—mere 
as becomes a betrothed lover. You know very, 
well that { donot love her. My ‘marriage with 
her will be all your doing, My heart is with 
Mercy, and when a man loves as I loved her, even 
if that. love is destroyed, no one can ever fill the 
same niche in his affections, [t is an-impossitiliiy. 
You can’t make a man love if hedoes uot wisly to. 
So, have done with this subjec. , mother, at once, 
and for ever, 

“¢T shall marry Agnes because;I am pledged to 
do so. I will make her life as happy as L can- 
She need never know that my heart is nol 
hers, aluhough she will bear my name.’ 

“T] never knew how | groped my way into 
an adjoining room,” continued Agnes, “ and there 
I sank down unconscious. 

“How long I remained there I never knew. 
When I came to, Mrs. Worth, greatly frightened, 
was kneeling beside me and laving my face with 
eau-de-cologne. 

“*Oh, Agues, Agnes! what is 
she cried, wringing her hands. 

“ And I knew by the fearful lock in her eyes 


the matter?’ 
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that she suspected that I had found out about 
Fred not caring for me. 

“*Tell me what is the matter, my little 
Agnes?” she said, clasping me in her arms and 
pillowing my head on her breast. 

“In broken gasps I told her, adding that I was 
going away—back to the. poverty from which they 
had taken me, and Fred should never see my 
face again. Oh! how she prayed and pleaded 
with me on her bended knees, crying out : 

“* Tf you love me, Agnes, do not break from 
Fred. Iam sure he did not mean all he said. 
He was only incensed a little at me. He would 
not have you kuow it for the whole wide world. 
Oh ! believe me, Agnes! Do not try to break 
my heart by your rash action. The marriage in- 
vitations have gone forth. What could we say 
to the people? Think of the scandal, Agnes, and 
save us from it. Let my words bea prayer to 
you. Iam older than you are, Agnes, Let me 
tell you how this will be : 

“There might be in his heart only deep 
respect for you, but when he marries you, 
he will learn to love you. Every man loves his 
wile.’ 

“ Against my own will and my better judg- 
ment, I allowed her to persuade me. 

“T made no mention to Fred of what I had 
learned, but every day it has eaten into my 
heart like a worm in the heart of a rose. 

“I loved him so well, I was only too willing to 
hold to him. I did not have the strength to 
follow the dictates of my own will ; and now, 
Heaven help me! the day is drawing nearer and 
nearer. What shall I do? 

“My, brain is going mad with the tortuous 
thought that I shall stand at the altar by the 
side ofa man who does not love me—whose heart 
is given to another, 

“ Every time that he stoops to kiss my lips I 
am sure he wishes they were hers. 

“His thoughts are with her. I am a tere 
shadow to his life ; she was the substance. 

“ Now you will know why I wish to Heaven 
that I could die. And after hearing my story, 
Mrs. Smith, can you blame me ? 

“ People about me look upon me with envy, but 
you can realise that I am more w be pitied than 
the poorest beggar on the street. Tell me,” she 
cried, eagerly, “do you think any one on this 
earth ever had a sorrow equal to mine?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


As the hours wore on, poor Agnes Burton grew 
so alarmingly worse, and the fever increased 
so rapidly, that, despite her entreaties, Mercy felt 
that she must summon medical aid. 

Soon after, the entire household had gathered 
about Agnes in the greatest alarm. 

A physician was sent for at once—Doctor 
Gibson, whom Mrs. Worth had known for long 
years. 

It so happened that the doctor lay very ill 
himself from an attack of la grippe, and, penning 
a line or so to Mrs, Worth, he explained that he 
had sent as a substitute a young doctor whom he 
had taken into his office to act for him during his 
illness. He felt sure they could rest Miss Burton’s 
case with all safety in his hands. 

That was the beginning of the terrible end. 

Surely a cruel fate must have brought the 
situation about. It happened in this way. 

When Leonard Trescott had exerted every 
means to find Mercy, and had failed, he com- 
menced to look about for something to do. 

It occurred to him that perhaps the best person 
to whem he could apply was Doctor Gibson, who 
had been the life-long friend of his old benefactor, 
Doctor Prince. 





Trescott’s appeal was not in vain. He was 
{aken in at once. -Indeed, his coming was most 
opportune, he was told. 

It so happened that his very first call was to 
the home of Mrs. Worth. | 

“Worth!” The name sounded very familiar | 
to him. His brow darkened as he heard it. Was | 
not that the name of the young man who had 
been Mercy Wood's lover when he first met little 
Meicy in the book-bindery? Of course, it was 





absurd to imagine that there could be anything 
in common between these wealthy Worths and 
that poor fellow who worked hard at his trade. 
Still he hated the name. 

When he reached the mansion and was ushered 
into the corridor, to his intense surprise the first 
person whom he met face to face was Fred 
Worth! He recognized Fred at once ; but the 
light in the corridor was low, and, besides, he had 
turned up his coat-collar, and with the heavy 
beard he had grown, Worth, as it was not to be 
wondered at, did not know him. Besides, Fred 
had seen him but twice—once as he was putting 
Mercy into a coach, and again on the Greenwich 
boat, in the dim, uncertain moonlight. 

“Your patient is this way, doctor,” he said, 
motioning him up the broad stairway. 

A sudden, strange thought came t» Trescott. 
What if he should find Mercy there !"’ 


“ Full many an arrow by the archer sent 
Oft hits a mark the archer little meant.” 


He no sooner entered the room and uttered the 
first word than the slim figure in black, wearing 
the blue glasses, started violently. Mercy re- 
cognized him at onve, despite the heavy beard. 

** How in the world came he here ?” she gasped 
to herself, in the greatest amazement. 

But rhe had no opportunity to think long over 
the matter, for Agnes required the most 
immediate attention, 

“T think it will be best to send you a practical 
nurse,” he said, as he took his departure. 

He spoke to Doctor Gibson about it imme- 
diately upon his return to the office. 

“ There is only one young woman whom I can 
think of ju-t at present,” said the doctor. “She 
is not what you might call a trained nurse, but 
she claims to have had a little experience. We 
shall have to secure her in a case of emergency. 
I shall send for her to-night ; she will probably 
be there in the morning when you arrive.” 

As Trescott ascended the steps of the palatial 
home of the Worths, he came face to fece with a 
young woman who was standing in the vestibule, 
just in the act of touching the bell. One glance, 
and he fairly reeled back. 

“ Annie Best ?” he cried, aghast, “ is it you— 
you aa 

“ We meet again at last!” hissed the girl, con- 
fronting him with death-white face. “I knew I 
should find you : ooner ¢r later, and J have been 
on your track. I saw you enter this house last 
night. Iwas sure it was you; but when you 
came down and entered your carriage, I lost all 
trace of you. I came here to call for you and to 
raise a tempe-t about your ears that all the 
world might hear.” 

“Hush ! hush! Annie!" he cried ; “what do 
you mean? In Heaven's name, don’t sperk so 
loud! Every one is listening. You will ruin 
me.” 

“That is what I intend to do!” she shrieked, 
clutching frantically at his arm with her long, 
thin fingers. “You deserted me and wedded 
another.” 

“ Youare mistaken Annie !" he cried, excitedly. 
“Tam still true to you. I—I am not married. 
Who—who told you such an infamous false- 
hood 2?” 

She dropped his arm and started back. 

“You—you are not married ?” she gasped. 

“ What put such a notion in your head, anyhow, 
Annie?” he said, evasively, thinking it best to 
temporize with the raging fury confronting him. 

“T heard all about it,” she panted, hoarsely. 

“Then some one has been cruelly maligning 
me,” he cried ; “and you, of all people in the 
world, Annie, should not have believed it. Hush ! 
some one is coming. I hear footsteps. Meet me 
later. I want to have a long talk with you. 
But, by the way, what are you dving here at this 
house, Annie?” 

“Did I not tell you that I answered Doctor 


| Gibson’s advertisement fer a nurse, and thot 


is my errand here! 
here?” 

“T may as well tell you the truth, Annie,” 
he said, despairingly, seeing that it would all 
come out sooner or later. “I—I have been 


But what are you doing 


studying medicine since T met you, and they 
have engaged me as physician. 


But now that 





surprises are in order, I suppose you know who 
lives here ?” 

“ No,” she answered. 

“Tt is your old friend Worth, who used to be 
in the book-bindery. He has acquired sudden 
wealth—Heaven knows how. His mother is 
living with him, and also that pretty girl 
whom I used to think was sc quiet—Miss Bur- 
ton.” 

Before Annie could reply, her amazement was 
so great, the door was opened by the quiet foot- 
man, and they were ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

Trescott had barely time to whisper to Annie : 
“These people do not know that Iam the same 
one whom they used to know as the car con- 
ductor. Don’t give me away,” ere the door 
opened, and Mrs. Worth made her appearance. 

“Ah! you have brought a nurse with you, 
doctor,” she said, in a tone of great relief. 

Trescott knew that he must take a bold stand 
then and there. 


“You will be greatly surprised when you 
find out who it is who has been sent you by 
Doctor Gibson,” he said, bringing Annie for- 
ward. 

Mrs. Worth did not recognise her, and looked 
rather puzzled. He saw it. 

“This is Miss Best—Annie Best,” he continued. 
“She used to be in the Hollingsworth book- 
bindery at. the same time your son and Miss 
Burton were there.” 

“Can that be possible?” exclaimed the old 
lady, adding : “ Now that I think of it, the name 
Annie Best does seem familiar. I am pleased to 
have you here to nurse Agnes. I will show you 
the way to her room at once. They are expecting 
you, doctor.” 

So s:ying, she led the way to the sick-room. 

Annie’s entrance caused the greatest surprise 
to both Mr. Worth and Agnes. 

+ No one thought of noticing the plain, dark 
little figure half hidden by the curtains in the 
bay-window, or they would have seen oes | 
start and fairly gasp for breath as her eyes f 
upon the nurse Trescott. had brought with him, 
-and heard them discuss the point that Annie 
must be installed there as nurse. 

Her brain fairly reeled, and it flashed over her 
mind what a villain Trescott really was. 

She had quite believed all this long time that 
he had parted from Annie Best, and here he had 
been keeping up Annie’s friendship clandestinely 
through it all. 

Of course Vera Forsyth was expecting to marry 
him. 

It was clear that Trescott had a good many 
irons in the fire. 

She only wished that Vera Forsyth knew of 
his friendship for Annie. 

Then a sneer curled the girl’s red lips. 

“ Let Vera find out his treachery for herself as 
best she can—as I had to do,” 

Mercy wondered if Annie would penetrate her 
disguise. , 

All the rest had failed to do so. She had just 
begun to breathe freely, when another foe was 
b ought face to face with her. 

Annie assumed her duties at once, and the 
firat thing which she did was to order the slim 
creature about, scarcely giving her a moment's 


rest. 

Annie had always heard that this was the way 
paid nurses invariably did. 

She took every opportunity to consult Trescott 
ard waylay him for long chats, Even Agnes 
noticed this, as ill as she was; and she noticed, 
too, that the young doctor resented it; and 
Annie herself was not slow in perceiving his lack 
of interest in herself. 

“ How very interested you are in your pretty, 
white-faced patient,” Annie said, on the second 
day of her stay there. “I almost believe you 
have fallen in love with Agnes Burton, and mean 
to bring her quickly back to health, and—and 
marry her.” 

Trescott turned from her with a fierce impreca- 
tion, and muttering something that sounded ve' j 
lixe “the cursed jealousy of some women, 
abruptly quitted the room, slamming the door 
after him. 
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Then Annie felt sure that she had stumbled 
upon the terrible truth. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHENEVER a jealous woman is locking for 
something with which to feed the green-eyed 
monster, she usually finds it, or imagines she 
does, which amounts tothe same thing. It was so 
with Annie. 

She magnified every look that Trescott gave 
to Agnes Burton, until, ere the first week 
had waned, she grew as madly jealous of the sick 
girl as she had ever been of Mercy. 

No one mentioned to Annie the fact that Agnes 
was betrothed to Fred Worth. Even had she 
heard it, she would not have believed it. She 
would have imagined that it was a falsehood 
made up for her benefit. 

She could not endure the kindly looks he gave 
Agnes, nor endure to see him d over her, 
raise her from her pillow, and, while one strong 
arm supported her, coax her to take her medi- 
cine. 

Such sights as these were more terrible for 
Annie to endure than the pangs of death ; and 
for hours afterward she would feel an almost un- 
controllable desire to strangle the sick girl. 

In Annie’s heart there rose a mad wish that 
Agnes would die before Leonard Trescott became 
too fond of her. 

It grew to be the one thought that flashed 
into her mind every time the girl’s eyes rested 
on the white face, until it became a sort of a 
frenzy with her. 

While Agnes slept and she was not buried in 
the depths of a newspaper to kill time, she would 
be brooding over this subject: If Agnes Burton 
would only die ! 

One day, while in this morbid mood, her eyes 
fell upon a fatal paragraph that riveted her 
attention with breathless interst. 

It spoke of the death of a once noted court 
beauty who had been in her time the toast of all 
Europe. Men had fought duels for her sake, and 
courtiers thought it a great honour to risk life 
and limb to do her bidding, being repaid by only 
a smile or one glance from her wine-dark eyes. 

It happened that while riding about in her 
pony-cart she had, by chance, one day encoun- 
tered a poor tradesman’s son who had stopped by 
a brook at which her own horse was slaking his 
thirst, to give his steed a drink. 

One glance at the fair, handsome Saxon face, 
and the girl who had laughed to scorn full many 
a lover, felt her heart going from her keeping to 
this bonny stranger. 

Although he was poor—only a tradesman’s 
son—and she had wealth untold, yet the beauty 
was not fair in his eyes. 

He passed her by with only a gracious bow, as 
any courtier might, for he was in a hurry to 
reach the side of his beloved Gretchen. She was 
only a peasant maid, but in his eyes she was 
more beautiful than a queen. 

He loved the pretty Gretchen with all his 
heart. 

When my lady came to inquire about him, and 
learned he had a pretiy little sweetheart, she 
grew very wroth, but she said never a word, 

On that day she seni for Gretchen, and em- 
ployed her as her mai¢. But from that hour there 
was achange in Gretchen’s life. 

Slowly but surely the bright red cheeks, so like 
the heart of a ripe, red rose, —_ to fade, and 
the peasant girl drooped like a flower at the set 
of the sun. 

Slowly but surely she faded, although her dis- 
tracted lover did everything in his power to pro 
long the life of the maid he loved. 

In the early spring-time, while robins sung 
and the trees put forth their blossoms, he gazed 
his last on all that was mortal of poor Gretchen. 

The great lady tried her best to comfort 
Gretchen’s lover, but he would not be comforted. 

His hopes were buried in Gretchen’s grave, and 
she could not turn his thoughts to herself, and 
ere the first moon waned, they laid him, too, be- 
side his Gretchen, in his last home. 


(To be continued.) 





A BRAVE HEART. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


SomeHow, though why and how exactly 
Justina could not have explained very well to her- 
self, the exquisite sense of peace, of rest, of safety, 
that had made itself manifest to her ever since 
she had come to Croome Hall, forming uncon- 
sciously a kind of happiness in the midst of her 
great unhappiness, slipped away from her a little 
after her first meeting with Leam Greatorex. 

She felt assured, even in those few short 
moments that they had been together, that Miss 
Greatorex did not approve of her presence under 
Sir Basil’s roof. Always of a most delicate and 
highly sensitive nature, Justina had grown more 
alive than ever to the power of outside influences 
since Rupert’s terrible dishonour and her own 
not less terrible illness had fallen upon her. 

Molly and her brother had done all that love 
and intensest sympathy could do to shield the 
girl from the harsh contact of thoughts and ideas 
that spraog from her own pride, without putting 
their care into definite words, They had both 
acted in a way to reinstate, if possible, the poor 
young creature in the place that, through pain 
and poverty and sorest sorrow, she had held so 
beautifully, and for a time their efforts had been 
successful, 

Shielded at every turn by this most gentle 
affection, wrapped about in a mantle of earnest 
sympathy, Justina’s proud anguish had been 
lulled not into oblivion, but into a state of semi- 
resignation and calmuess. At the first contact, 
however, with the outer world—the world that lay 
so close beyond her new protection—this calmness 
was broken. 

All the miserable mental suffering was revived, 
the torture of shamed pride, the desolation of 
heart, the bitterness of humiliation. Leam’s cold 
hauteur and most indifferent bearing towards 
Mrs. Seaton had been the means of undoing nearly 
all that Molly Fothergill and her brother had 
worked so hard to do, 

When she was alone in her room after that 
first meeting with Miss Greatorex, Justina 
shivered to herself; it was as though the case- 
ment had been opened suddenly and a blast of icy, 
winter wind had entered suddenly into the soft, 
warm, tender atmosphere within. 

Justina’s thoughts had not been very clear or 
strongly defined since her illness, she knew that 
work and duty lay close to her hand, so soon as 
she was able to start them, but she had been not 
only covtent, but eager, as has before been stated, 
to give herself every chance to husband her feeble 
strength to the utmost before starting out again 
on the hard road of lab ur, before commencing 
the herculean task, which was her one keenest 
motive for desiring to live on in the world that 
had treated her so harshly. 

Now, although the desire for her strength was 
no lees keen, the girl felt a sudden eagerness 
spring up within her tu put an end to this time 
of rest and reliance on others, to put an end to 
the hours of peaceful convalescence, and to begin 
her long, hard journey without losing another 
week, another day. 

In Leam’s cold, unsympathetic manner, Justina 
read the message that the world would have to 
give to one placed as she was placed. Though the 
fault was none of hers, she would have to be 
judged, nevertheless, by the humiliation and 
sorrow of her husband’s dishonour ; she had no 
right to dwell among those happier beings to 
whom such bitter words as shame and dishonour 
were absolutely unknown. ‘ 

Her place was not with them ; she must be 
satisfied to dwell forever in the shadow-land that 
belonged to the tribe of false, worthless souls—a 
land peopled by those whose qualifications were 
their crimes. More especially (or so at least did 
it seem to Justina’s agitated mind) had shenoright 
to come into such a small peaceful place as this 
wae, dragging the cloud of her miserable position 
over te happy innocent sunshine, and spoiling 
the picture by the mere fact of her presence in 





it. 
She sat crouched on the hearthrug before the | 


fire in the dainty, cosy room that Molly had had 
prepared for her. In another half hour the dinner 
gong would sound, and she would have todescen? 
the stairs to join Sir Ba-il and his sister in the 
big, old hall. Justina felt a longing vot to leave 
her room to-night ; she knew she could very 
easily make the excuse of fatigue or weakness if 
she chose ; but she knew also that by so doing 
she would give her two good friends a really 
troubled moment, and to spare them all further 
trouble, and repay them, if possible, alittle of the 
goodness they had lavished on her, being the girl’s 
fervent and ever present prayer, she naturally re 
fused to allow herself to accept this means of 
absenting herself from dinner. 

Yet Justina had much need of solitude and 
self-communion. Her determination was speedily 
fixed : without an hour's delay, if possible, she 
must sever herself from her new-found yet . 
dearly cherished friends and start out enew on 
her road of self-sacrifice and toil. It was the 
method of bringing this about that was distress- 
ing her. Whatever might come to herself she 
must not let any action of hers hurt or vex 
Basil and his sister. 

Their goodness to her was so indescribable, no 
matter at what a cost to her pride, she must 
study them before she studied herself. 

Opposition in its strongest shape would be 
forthcoming she knew right well. Molly had 
already given out divers hints of the bent on 
which her mind was set where Justina was con- 
cerned. Whatever might happen beyond in the 
more remote future, it was more than evident to 
our herdine that Miss Fothergill intended to 
keep her at Croome Hall for many months to 
come ; therefore to take any step against the 
fulfilment of such a wish would be, Justina felt 
assured, nothing less than a bitter disapp- int 
ment to her sweet-hearted friend and hostess. 

“Tt will be very hard,” Justina said to her- 
self with a sigh that came from the truest 
foundation of her heart, “hard to have to hurt 
or vex you, Molly dear, hard to give a moment's 
pain to you and your brother, but oh ! how much 
harder for myself !’’—she clasped her two thin 
hands together, and gazed slowly about her, 
great tears welling up into her splendid blue 
eyes—“ to go away from all this care aud love, 
all this tenderness of thought, this most 
exquisite sympathy. I don’t know how I shall 
do it. It will seem like tearing out my very 
heart of hearts, and yet there is no help. There 
is no other way. My place is not here. ‘The 
debt of Basil Fothergill’s goodness to me is 
already far, far too deep. I must not letit grow 
greater. I must go and go soon.” 

The door behind her opened briskly after an 
abrupt and gay little knock on the panel. 

“ Justina, you must make yourself very smart, 
we have a visitor. Basil has just come home and 
told me he met Lord Dunchester in the village, 
and at once invited him to come and dine with 
us. So like my darling Baz!” Molly said 
reflectively, as she approached the fireside and 
the pretty young figure crouched up on the 
hearthrug ; “he always does things in a hurry, 
and never gives a thought to the commissariat. 
However, fortunately, my dear, old Cookie i¢ 
up to all his ways, and she has promised to do 
the best she can for us in an emergency. What 
is the matter ?”’ queried Miss Fothergill quickly, 
as she noticed that Justina gave a little shiver as 
she rose from the hearthrug ; “ not taken cold, 
Justina, I hope?” 

“No, no, dear. It was nothing. I did not 
know what I was doing. I sat there so long L 
fell into at ort of day dream, and my limbs were 
cramped, that is all. Must I be very smart, 
Molly? You know my most magnificent waid- 
robe. What shall I wear?” 

“That pretty white cloth gown that you 
embroidered yourself so beautifully. I have an 
enormous admiration for that frock, Justina, and 
more still for you when you are in it. I cannot 
think how on earth you found time to work 80 
much with your needle when you had such a 
quantity of writing all the time. Baz has made 
me positively shudder when he has told me the 
amount of literary work you managed to get 
through in one year!” 

While Molly was chattering away she had 
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opened a splendid old armonire, and brought out 
the gown in question, Justina’s modest belong- 
ings had all been brought away from the little 
ledgiug-house in Bayswater. Molly had packed 
everything with her own hands, marvelling at 
the scrupulous neatness and the prettiness of the 
gitl’s poseessions. 

*It is positively charming!” she declared, 
now. “Justina, where did you get this stuff? 
[ have never seen anything exactly like it, it has 
a foreign air,” 

“Tt was a present years ago from my Aunt 
Margaret,” Justina enswered. She was trying 
and had succeeded in conquering the trouble and 
agitation that oppressed her so heavily a few 
moments before. “The only present, in fact, I 
have ever received from her, although she is my 
godmother as well as my aunt. believe this 
stuff is some Eastern fabric. It is so fine and 
yot so heayy. .1t was a lovely material for work- 
ing upon. I am very fond of embroidery, it 
always helps me in my thouglits, and was a_rest 
at the seme time, I never can think out any- 
thing well when I am idle—and what a long time 
I have been idle now, Molly dear! I tremble 
when I think of it.” 

“Rubbish!” was Miss Fothergill’s energetic 
reply. ‘You are not to think of anything like 
this. You are just to'grow strong and fat, and 
be a credit to my nursing and Cookey’s beef-tea. 
Now I am going to help you ; I know you would 
rather have me than any maid. Oh! never 
roaind about me, I shall dress in a couple of 
jifies. You are much more important; sit 
down at once and let me do your hair in my own 
favourite fashion. What splendid hair it is, to be 
sure, and what a fight [had to save it from the 
scissors when you were ill !—you don’t know what 
you owe me, my dear Mrs. Seaton !” 

Justina’s eyes filled. suddenly with tears. She 
turned and laid her lips on Molly’s hand. 

“Ah! Ido not, indeed—I do not, indeed!” 
she said, with passionate earnestness. 

Molly rapp:d her softly with the hai-brush 
she had taken, up. 

“Now, Justina, you are disobeying orders,” 
she cried, though her own eyes were suddenly 
dimmed by tears and her voice was not quite 
steady. 

“Please to sit perfectly still while I do your 
hair, unless you prefer to go down all askew 
and too ugly for anything. Thank goo¢ness 
divner is put off for half an hour, so we have 
pleuty of time to make ourselves beautiful,” 

“Tell me something about Lord Dunchester, 
Molly ?” 

“There is really nothing to tell.” Molly’s 
voice and manner were abstracted ; she was 
intent on coiling the luxuriant hair into a large 
and picturesque knob at the back of Justina’s 
lovely head. 

“Oh! but there must be something, Molly. 
Is he nice or nasty ? young or old ? tall or short ? 
thin or fat ? handsome or ugly ?”’ 

“ He is Oh ! Justina, keep your head quite 
etill ; this.is going to be absolutely ‘heavenly !” 

Justina bent her head obediently, and for the 
apece of two minutes there was no sound, while 
Molly planted hair-pins dexterously and carefully 
into the luxuriant mass. 

She gave a little jump of delight when the last 
pin was fixed. 

“You are a dream, Justina ; there is no one to 
compare to you. Just take the hand-glass and 
look at yourself, and then tell me if you don’t 
think you are the most beautiful creature in the 
whole wide world,” 

At this Justina had to laugh as well as 
blush. 

“T am a truthful person,” she made answer, 
gladly accepting Molly's gay manner for the 





‘moment, and postponing the duty which she | 


knew would bringa definite gloom upon that gaiety ; 
“therefore, as I am truthful, I won't look at 
myself in case I should be obliged to contradict 
you, Now you must run away, Molly ; look! 
there is scarcely twenty minutes left, and you 
have to dre-s yourself. You have told me no- 
thing about Lord Dunchester, so I suppose I 
shall have to make facts for myself.” 

Molly paused to give a final pat here and there 
to lyr handiwork, Her mobile face was in the 


| nor fat. 





shadow, so that Justina could not read its ex- 
pression very well. 

“Oh! he is just an ordinary man to look at ; 
neither handsome nor uply, short nor tall, thio 
As to bemg niee—weil ! I suppose he is 
nice in someways, but I am afraid his main 
quality consists in being nasty,’ not’ to other 
people, but to himse?f ;:in other- , Justina; 
he is a foolish young: nran, and he has demon- 
strated most successftly that:a- fool and -his 
money are very soon put-apart. “Basil is rather 
fond of him, however, and ‘I nrest- confess I 
don’t dislike him, either. (Fle: isso simple-and 
has such a good--heert: “New au revetr, -my 
beautiful friend ; we-wik meet-anon’in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Justina’s smile ‘lingered: a little after Melly 
had scampered away. She put on -the white 
cloth gown that, im-conmeorr with elf her other 
dresses, had been cut and fashioned altogether 
by her own slender fingers, and she hung‘round 
her throat the old yop he ge and other 
quaint charms attached tothe ‘thick-cabled ehain 
that had been wont to’ decorate ber dear father’s 
waistcoat at all times and season, This-was her 
solitary ornament, her ‘one anil -only «possession; 
and this would not have remained to‘her so long 
had it happened to find favour in Rupert Seaton’s 
eyes. But being old-fashioned: ant of no value 
whatsoever, Justina’ ‘had been“able to. keep .it in 
her own hands, and-very  dea/ly did-she prize 
it—this remembrance of one who was all the 
world to her. 

Sir Basil was standing‘alone by the big fire in 
the hall when Justina came ‘slowly down the 
broad staircase. 

The man’s pulse ‘thrifled ‘unconsciously as he 
looked at her most sweet,’ most lovely form ; it 
was a joy not to be put: into words’ to see -this 
fair youvg creature, so beautiful, yet-so “desolate, 
safely sheltered and housed antler his roof. 

Molly’s love for Justina was another source of 
joy to him, not that ‘be- had ever doubted but 
that this love would spring up quickly and 
strongly between the two; stillit was ‘in itself a 
link to bind Justina’'to’them, ‘a-link that might 
stand out before all the wortd,’be‘ acknowledged 
by every living soul, a‘liok that could never have | 
been had his love, and ‘his alone, ‘stood beside Fus- 
tina at this crisis. 

His eyes eagerly noticed the slight improve- 
ment in the slender weakened frame. ‘In 
those past days when - Justina ‘ had’ Jain trem- 
bling on the very ‘brink ‘of eternity, Basil 
Fothergifl had: passed‘ through a time of mich | 
suffering as he had+ not known before it would 
or could have been possible for~him ‘to suffer. 
There were many grey hairs streaked ‘among the 
brown on his head that'had. their origin “in ‘the 
anguish and dread ‘of those~moments. He ‘had 
scarcely allowed himself to breatlie freely or 
hopefully until the‘ very ‘last- danger “had been 
passed, and the girl*had‘been ‘carried away from | 
that. small humble lo@pigg-safe in: Molly’s care, 
and growing slowly’ but’ surely ‘stronger: each 
day. 

Like his sister, Basil fhad sketched out a-future: 
for Justina, to be , for atong time at ‘east, 
beneath his roof. “Yet Basif ‘had ‘never allowed 
his hope to fix itself into-a‘certainty; for he knew 
the girl well, and he was convinced that ‘though 
so gentle and so acquiescert now to all ‘that was 
done to her ane for her, the moment would come, 
and that not far distant; when she would turn 
again to the path she*had‘troddem-so vatiantly in 
the past, and tke mp the burden of ‘her life as‘it 
was before her illness. 

The name of Rupert’ Seaton’ lad never been 
mentioned between ‘them ‘since’ ‘that bygone 
morning when, ill and “oppressed “beyond all 
measure by shame and misery, the girl’ had 
sought his help, aud spoke of ‘her ‘Lueband's 
dishonour. 

All that Basil knew" definitely was that the 
cheque had been met at’ his bank; and a thousand 
pounds had been paid out‘from ‘his account into 
the unscrupulous haads of Rupert Seaton. 

What had fcllowed' after he “had: leftgfustina 
at her poor home that mornipg, Basil ‘had no 





direct clue to ; when, in answer to that urgent 
telegram Molly had sent, he appeared at the | 
lodgings at Bayswater, it was to find Justina | 


stricken down by illness, and Seaton 4gane, no 
one could exactly tell him where, except the 
landlady, who had some incoherent story about 
a departure to America: 

Sir Basil had taken no steps to follow up the 
track of Rupert Seaton ; it was onby too evident 


to him that. the man had deserted his wife deli- 


berately, and probably with every, détermination 
to remain away for the reat of-his life, 

So faras the question of a-separation between 
the girl and the scoundrel she had so .unfortu- 
nately, married was eoncerned, Basil‘ coutd not 
but rejoice that if had.come to ‘pnss,° especjally 
since he felt assured that’ duty atone, and not 


‘affection, would have held Justina to remain by 


her hushand’s side ; but he was not blind to the 
faet that, however much telief might .come from 
Rupert Sezaton’s absence, the ‘burden of. the 
shame that had fallen on “the young sife’s 
shoulders would grow heavier and svéightier, 
with the additional laid of ivgratitude and 
desertion added to. the other humiliation she 
had to bear. 

He adyanged to meet her’ now-with a smife. 
Until Justina spoke the word‘ that should break 
the leng silence that had rested between. them 
touching on her real position, he. would — not 
advaaice the subject. by so «mach as a hint or a 
glance.. He was only too content to know ‘that 
for the present at least she allowed him the 
happiness of belping to-aid -her and. guard’ her 
from thie rough elements of the life that stretched 

eyoud and abeut her outside the precincts of 
his home. 


OHAPTER XiL 


Despite the sorrowful channet into which her 
thoughts had drifted during her short: moments 
of solitude, Justina found herself enjoying the 
dinner that followed very niuch. ‘She had “in- 
stantly taken a liking. for the unexpected: guest, 
and she was faintly surprised” that: ‘Molly shonld 
have given such a, poor description of one who 
was so distinctly handsome and attractive as 
Lord. Duinchester proved to be. Contrasted with 
Rasil’s , big, stalwart form “he was perhaps not a 
very striking man in-stature or build, but his 
face was, pre-eminently handsome; ani his bright, 
laughing, merry manner was not only ‘charming 
but infectious too. 

Justina had never seen Basil so gay “before. 
She herself seemed. to havea smile perpetually 
on -her Jips, while as to Molly, she gossiped and 
wrangled. and even squabbled openly with the 
young man, with all the ease and assurance of an 
old-friend. 

Lord. Dunchester was full of amazement and 
admiration for Mis, Seaton’s unusual ‘loveliness. 
He had never seen anyone before who was so 
delicate, so fair, so saveet, so-beautiful. Me could 
hardly eat his dinner for loeking across‘at ‘the 
white-robed figure. on Sir Basil’s right hand, and 
even in the midst of his merriest argament with 
Molly he found himself pausing to cateh the 
sound of Justiua’s lew: voice that was doubly 
fascinating with that tone -of weakness and 
wearivess in it. 

After dinner Molly put her arm about, Jastina’s 
waist, and together-they walked into the sweet- 
smelling drawing-room all aglow with a warm 
fire and soft-hued lamps scattered about. 

“We must have a label printed and’ hung 
round your neck, Justina,” Molly said, Ughtly, 
“and. on that label must be writ in-letters large 
the single but ominous word, ‘Dangerous.’ You 
have captured Lord Dunchester’s ‘heart, my 
dear ” 

“Oh! Molly, darling, please don't.” 

Justina’s voice was a mixture of amazement, 
amusement, and concern. 

“Tt is a very susceptible heart,” Mofly said, 
gravely. She put Justina into-a chair as the 
spoke, and stood contemplating her as she might 
have gazed at some picture or other delicate 
work of art; “and as a rule I’ Have no very 
great sympathy with its: fluctuations; but to- 
night it is different. Tt he had not immediately 


fallen down and worsltipped .you I would never 
have forgiven him !” 


“Molly, dear!” Justina put out her hand 
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leprecatingly. A little colour was painted on | 
her white cheeks, Her lips quivered slightly. 

‘] know you are only speaking in jest,” she said, 
after an almost imperceptible pause; “but 
stil——” Again she paused, then, bending 
forward .@ little, she went on speaking quickly 
wid earnestly. “You know, Molly, there is 
something that has never been spoken of between 
us ye ieeet be that is-not very easy for me 
to speak about, but that thust nevertheless be 
said sooner or later. I——” 

Molly knelt down before her and drew the two 
small hands into hers, 

“Justina, darling, do forgive me if my silly 
nonsense has vexed you or upset you. You 
now, don’t y@u, dear, epould far sooner ent out 
m chatte Same thes 9 or say- to 
pa ee ‘Please don’t think Sah 
more. Don't Jet @ trouble come over your’face. 
You werslooking-eo-well to-night. I have been 
™ preud of my patient.” 

Justia smiled ww 

“When there is trouble in has heart it must 
speak om: the face—at . such a face as 
mive,” she said, sadly and Se ively. She let ‘her 
hands rest in Meliys, Seer away into the 
fire for a little she spoke her voice 
was po eyed and gentle, with a resignation in it that 
was fu 

“You —— me to sbe. a married woman, 

Molly,” she said, quietly. il may, perhaps, 
have told you: gamething of my story, simple and 
ordinary enough, I fear, ugh to mre -it 
been sufficiently eventful to seem out of 
common run, You knuqw, then, that I am 
married} A fewsfaets efmy dife may have come 
to you, but what ) 







the statement that Fama 
vut a husband—a wat 
abandoned, cast of ‘ 
the one being on this earth whose duty it was to 
support and protect me now and always.” She 
drew her hands away from Molly’s ‘hold and 
brushed them across her hot eyes, “ There is 
more to tell, bat—but not now, dear. I know 
you would neyer.ask,me for my egnfidenges, but 
( desire to give you.them. . 1 want, you to .kuow, 
if possible, with what joy, .what eagerness I 
accept the -treasure of your affection and sym- 
pathy. There ought to be no secrets between us, 
Molly, dear, and I shall hope there may be none 
The one thing I withhold from 
you now is——” 

“ Dearest, ~dearest Justina, T-beg you not to 
say anything more—you hurt me—I want to 
kuow only so -much.as will -give-you comfert-and 
ease to tell me. ‘I thank you, datling' friend, for 
lepting me me eome'so much into your life and 
thoughts, ‘I want nothing better than to: share 
your troubles‘and joys—nothing sweeter than to 
feel you regard mein ceed and in truth as your 
sister as well as your fr iend, I may not be ‘able 
to do very much, but—— 

Justina, silenced the speaker by bending for- 
wardiand kissing the.earnest lips. 

“ Ob; Molly, if you omly ‘kwew how »nuzel: you 
do for me, how much you) have) done since, you 
have come to me. It. i» not alone the actual 
material goodmess you haye done, it is not only 
the remembrance of your devotion to me .during 
my Hess, itis the feeling of courage and hope 
and, peace and rest that you give me in your«<dear 
love, . Lever had a sister, but I-baye one. now, 
I loyeyou, Molly—voh! Ilove you, amd; vememr 

er, Whatever cymes, however I may: be, forced..to 
hurt jor digappoint you, my Joye will always.be 
the same, will always be as strong and tme aad 
carnest as it is‘at this moment.” 

The girls clung to one another ima silent jem: 
brace till the-sound of the approaching; servants | 
bearing coffee caused them, to draw, apart, and 
Pt gees their: nen, ‘ 

r the servants again they made 
no efforé to return 4 the Boh that "ae yan | 
them both so deeply. | 

Molly ; flitted pc the room in cher yeszal | 
hein putting cushions straight here, rearrang- 

3 bowl of Howers there, hovering: over her ’ 


ngings like some pretty butterfly, in her. gown 
of softest yellow, that made such a splendid set- 





ting for her brunette colouring. 


She gave Justina a short sketch of Lord Dun- 
chester’s life and career as she moved about. 

“T always do think the boy has never had a 
proper chance as yet. He has been hau:pered 
with his title and his poverty. His father be- 
queathed him nothing but a mass of debts and 
mortgages, his mother died when he was ever so 
little, he was dragged up as it were, and it is 
hardly strange under the circumstances that he 
should be inclined to do foolish and rash things. 
Old Lord Dunchester showed no example of wis- 
dom or)goodness to hig.son, and the peo le who 
have surrounded him since he came into his earl- 
dom have not been of @ ‘class. calculated te do 
anything to get him out of the facing, gam ‘ 
a world into which he has p 80 

ly. Take it on the whele, Lord Dunehester’ 8 
position is rather a sad one, J ustina.” 

Poor boy, I am sorry for him ! 

Can’t Basil do something 


young and 2 — too. 
for ia, Moly 
anol pull Dunchester up it is Basil ; 

by su bvow, my dear old brother-is very chary 
in Other people’s affairs, and unless 
a gemres to him direct, and aske his advive 
and help he will not obtrude his opinion ; and 
then you must know, Justina, that Iam a little, 
very little, inclined to be harsh on Master 
Phiip—that is Lord Dunchester’ 3 christian 
name, at least one of them,” Molly explained: 
this point, “ Every man ought to have en 
character and will to steer a true course for 
self through life. Basil is only about a year 


He looks so 






sthan Duuchester. Why should he be so puch |. 


aviser when he is.quite as young, aud -is Hable to 
ie same weaknesses and temptations ?” 
eatin is go terribly difficult for some 
natures o ainst,” Justina said, with a 
‘sigh that | aoa ther popes. ae 
thinking of and how little 2 
a to t down 
iin out . that it in him. She rose 
abrupt did not want to let her miud 
arate int this painful subject at this particular 
moment. 

She was moving to and fro in her long, clinging 
white gown when the doer.opsned, andthe, two 
men came. in, 

Molly at once claimed Lord Dunchoster’s 
attention, and Basil went. acroas to Justing’s 
side. 

“What are you. studying so intently ?” he 
asked, as he came up to her. 

Justina turned rgund, smiling faintly. 

“Twas looking at Migs Greaterex’s portrait. 


She is a very, handsome girl, Bagil.” | 


“Is she ?” Basil inquired, not. ve a interestedly, 
“Perhaps—she-is so very egld. It is_a-digtin- , 
guished face, I graut,you ; but there is nothing | 
tender or sympathetic in it, and yet I believe | 
Leam to be in reality 4 kind,of gympathetic givl. 
She is very patient with her mother, who, I con- 

fess, is to me a rather tiresome o}d lady. often 

wonder,” Basil continued, seating himself beside 
Justina as she sank into. a cosy faufeyt, close by, 

““howt comes that Leam should he content to | ip 
remain oy in, Croomehurst go long. Sheds hardly | 
the sors of girl you. would expect to meet as a 
resident, in.a little country place like this, There, 


is an air of grandeur. and.dignity about. her that 
Belongs to. the court and the salon, Now, little 
Bee Somerset is quite another matter, she is 


built for the country and for nothing else. You | 
have seen ‘her, have you, not, Justina? but, of 
course, you have, I remember I met her the 


her something would be. He had expected it to 
come, as we have shown, but not just yet, not for 
another few weeks or a month, 

He did not feel equal to answering her for the 
moment, the hurt was so deep that came when 
the mere thought of losing her dawned in his 
mind. Ina blank, horrible, chill sort of way he 
conjured up the picture of the future—of his 
home bereft of this girl’s fragile loveliness. He 
knew now the full danger of the joy that her 
presence had brought to him, the full meaning 
of the power she held over him and his life for 


ever. 
am translated his silence according to her 


she put out her hand kindly anc 
Pavia | yd one brief second. 
“You will forgive me, Basil, if I do-or say 


anything to burt you; you know I not 
speak lightly or without real cause. You know 
better/ I can even tell you why it ig E speak 


at all; dt—sit has been like a heaven to me, this 












seis 2 your home, in your care, but ——’ 
) more now, dear!” Basil pleaded 
u : = you dowill be vight in 
ry eyes—onlytet us be happy altogether for a 
ay ; let it be: ‘heaven’ with us 


other few weeks, until you are 

able to take up your burden 

pet | that stretches before 

our, Justina ? 

© litle longer. en Phen the 

a trea you have decided you 

sing to hinder you. I will 
auob 


ar ph word ; bub : i 
Sere 
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ma uaetare Lord an. struck upa 
on the piano ; he played with much 
oral and no little neatness and delicacy of 
touch. 

Molly, who was kneeling by the fire with her 
dogs, looked across at the young man ; there was 
a pleased expression on her face. 

“Come, that is good of you. I believe you 
have actually kept your word to me, and have 
been giving afew momepts now and then to your 
music !” 

“T have done more than that, I have been 
taking lessons,” the young maa answered hack 
laughingly, glancing agryps in Justina’s direction 
as he did.so, 

“Ah!” Melly observed to.this, 
pretty, Lord Dunchester ae 

* Tt.is not a she,”’ was the retort. 

Molly gave forth a single word— 

“ Incredible ! ”’ 

“No, it's,ahe. Such a dear oll he, Miss 
Fothergill. “He takes sych pains with me. 
heard him play gne night at a soirée given by 
Lady Sartoris, and I went straight up to him and 
asked him there and then. if he.would give me 
some lessons. He is a Frenchman ; his touch is 
divine !”’ 

“Js your-aunt very musical, Justina?” Molly 

ired from the hearth 

ustina was obliged to answer that she did not 
kuow ‘apything whateyer about Lady Sartoris’ 
tastes, musical or otherwise. 

= Except, ” she added, with a pathetic little 
smile, “that I know she did not care for wy 
darling father, and I fancy she has passed on 
some of that dislike te meas my father’s child.” 

Ts Lady ‘Sartoris your aunt, ‘Mrs. Seaton?” 
Lord Dunchester inquired eagerly. ‘Qh! then 





“is she very 





other day, and ske eould; do -nothing but talk 
about you.” 

Justina cdloured faint 

“T was charmed wijh Miss Somerset, she was 
so fregh and pretty, and: seemed to be full of 
happiness ; ; she did me,guod just to look at her, 
Basil” 


Justina paused and played with the fringe of 


| the cushion a little neryously. 


““Basil,”she said, breaking the silence suddenly, 
as thongh she had come all at unce to.a decision. | 
“T have.something I want to say:to, you, dear! 


{ friend ; not mow, perhaps, but soo4—-tomngrrow, ; 


or aftatest th: th @ day after.” 

The man’s face clouded over instantly ; 
gave her one deep, earnest glance ; there was ~ 
need of words to tell him what the purport of 





we shall meet often, I hope.’ 

“T never see my aunt,” Justina augwered him, 
| as hurriedly yet as gently a8 poss sible. 

Lord Dunchester rose from the piano ; he had 
rather a rueful air. 

“Oh! Tam sorry, because I have invited Lady 
Sartoris and her two girls to come and stay 
with me at my little place in about a fortnight’s 
time ! 

“My dear Lord Dunchester, what have you 
been thinking of? Where on earth are you going 
io pack away three unfortunate females in that 
funny old box of a house?’ 

“ Molly !” this from Sir Basil, reprovingly. 

“Oh! there is more room than youthink for, Miss 
Fothergill. You have seen allover my spacious 
abode, youknow, Lady Sartoris ran down here for a 
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* JUST LOOK AND TELL ME IF YOU DON’T THINK YOURSELF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF WOMEN!” SAID MOLLY, 


day or two last autumn, don’t youremember ? You 
were away at the time, so youdid not meet her. She 
said she liked it immensely, and, in fact, she really 
invited herself again this year. I hope you will be 
charitable to me, Miss Fothergill, and come over 
very often. I shall have to ask some other people 
—aman or two—shooting men, and then we shall 
be very jolly, I hope.” 

Lord Dunchester smiled happily in anticipation 
of @ success, 

“T ran against an awfully jolly chap the other 
day when I was in Paris; never knew such an 
amusing beggar in my life. By Jove! there was 
nothing he did not know. He gave me any 
amount of tips, Basil, and they have every one 
come off right. I have had half a mind to invite him 
down here, he would keep us all alive ; but I 
suppose it would not be quite the right thing, eh, 
Basil?” 

“ Acquaintances you pick up haphazard in 
Paris are not usually the right thing in any sence 
of the word, Philip,” Sir Basil made answer to 
this drily enough, yet with half a smile on his 
face ; it was impossible not to amile uncunsciously 
when in direct contact with Lord Dunchester’s 
genial, cheery nature. 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” the young 
man observed, “ What a queer thing it is that 
nearly all the people one cught to drop are by far 
and away the best company to be found anywhere. 
Now this chap St. Leger—a good name, by the 
way,” he remarked in parenthesis—‘“ was about 
the most entertaining man I have ever known. 
He belungs to some of our best clubs, too, Basil ; 
so there ought to be nothing against him, ought 
there?” 

“Have you examined the members’ lists to see 
if his name is among them?” queried Molly, 
placidly, from the hearthrug. 

Lord Dunchester looked at her in indignation 
for a moment. 

“IT say, what acynic you are become, Miss 
Molly !” he exclaimed, a little ruffled. 

Basil Jaughed, and threw oil on the troubled 
waters, 





“Don’t mind her, Philip ; she’s incorrigible—a 
regular little shrew—must have the last word.” 

“ Justina, defend me!” Molly cried, spring- 
ing to her feet ; but, at a glance at the white, 
tired face before her, her merriment and argu- 
mentative manner vanished, “ Gentlemen, we are 
about to depart. Justina, you are dead. Not 
another word, if you please, Are you my patient, 
or are younot? Lord Dunchester, good-night ; I 
will promise to be as nice to you and your guests 
as I know how. Please open the door for us—two 
vanishing ladies, If I allowed this creature to re- 
main here another five minutes she would be a 
vanishing lady in real earnest !” So chattering on, 
Molly led Justina from the room and up the 
stairs. 

The girl was indeed suddenly exhausted ; her 
strength was feeble «s yet, and she had passed 
through many moments of emotion that were not 
new, save that they had been more sharply 
defined than they had been for many a day. 

The last turn to the conversation, too, had dis- 
tressed her strangely. The description of Lord 
Dunchester’s Paris acquaintance, Sir Basil’s dry 
doubt, and Molly’s openly insinuated suspicion of 
this unknown man, had recalled to her almost 
vividly the clever, attractive, unscrupulous per- 
sonality of her husband. 

She had absolutely no rhyme or reason for this 
effort of her imagination ; for though the picture 
had traits of resemblance, it was not aportrait. But 
instinct or intuition seemed to have come te her 
suddenly without warning, linking the image of 
this strange man with the man who had so 
grossly dishonoured her, first by his robbery of 
her friend, and then by his shameful treatment of 
herself. 

When at last she was alonein her bedroom, she 
took herself almost harshly to task for letting her- 
self be so easily overcome by a fear—a terror which 
was not only quite unfounded, but most un- 
reasonable into the bargain ; still she could not 
rid her mind of an uneasy sensation, a restless 
nervousness that seemed to make her fancied fear 
a real and true one, 





‘She lay praying far into the night, and at tasb 
sank into a deep slumber, calmed and soothed by 
the beauty of her faith and hope in her prayers. 
How little she knew how close akin was her 
imagination to the truth ! 


(To be continued.) 








Lapy Tennyson has always been a notable 
housekeeper. arly in her married life her 
husband said jestingly that should literature 
fail, his wife would keep the family from 
poverty by her culinary skill, and he added, “4 
am sure the Tennyson tea-biscuit would prove a 
success,” 

Ar last we are promised the electric light in 
those useful public vehicles—the omnibuses— 
and if some arrangement can then be made for 
safely disposing of wet umbrellas, and for allow- 
ing passengers time to ascend and alight from 
the conveyances, there will no longer be any 
opportunity for sneering at this means of loco- 
motion, 

THE value of gold raised in Victoria, Australia, 
in proportion to the number of miners at work, 
fell to its lowest point in 1879, when it amounted 
to only £76 1s. 2d. per head, and reached its 
highest point in 1885, when it was £108 15s, 9d. 
per head. In 1890 it was £98 15s, 1d, o7 
£2 6s. 8d. lower than in 1889, but higher thar 
in any year since 1870, except 1874, 1875, 1884, 
1885, and 1886. 


Free libraries in India are a decided novelty. 
But an enlightened Hindoo gentleman, who he 
been studying the practical working of such im- 
stitutions in Europe, lately tried the experiment 
of opening a small reading-room at Bombay, 
where poor students could benefit by the oppor- 
tunity. The natives came in such numbers that 
the room soon became too small. Accordingly, 
the founder has just built a large free library 
and reading-room, stocked with 6,000 volumes 
from Europe. 
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HER MOTHER’S DEBT. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Sue was of medium height and extremely 
pretty, although some envious folks declared her 
mouth was a little too large for strict beauty, 
and that she laughed so often simply to show her 
pretty teeth to advantage. Her hair was brown, 
uniform brown, not brightening into gold when 
the sun rested upon it ; and her eyes were grey 
—those wonderful grey eyes, capable of express- 
ing so much, and deceiving even those most 
intimate with them with regard to their exact 
colour. They changed with every varying 
emotion, and were the greatest charm of a 
charming face. 

The man looking down upon her was her 

opposite in almost every respect ; he stood six 
feet two in his stockings and was proportionately 
broad, although there was not one ounce of 
superfluous flesh on his muscular limbs. He was 
of the true Saxon type, with yellow hair and 
moustache, deep, honest blue eyes, and an honest 
rather than a handsome face. 
_ He had the bearing of a soldier, and there was 
just that little touch of authority even now in 
his manner that women, especially wilful women, 
secretly admire and ultimately succumb to. 

“TI am disappointed,” he said, shifting his 
position that he might the better see her face. 
“Tam undoubtedly disappointed to find you a 
woman grown, Jennifer.” 

“Really Captain Norton, I am very sorry, 
but 1 eould not stay at fifteen even to please 
you,” the girl retorted with a saucy upward 


glance, “and I think I rather like being grown 
up. I know that I held high carnival when my 
last governess shook the dust from her feet, after 
Wishing me a stern good-bye—it sounded more 


JENNIFER, WITH AN EVER-INCREASING SENSE OF HER UTTER LONELINESS, PRAYED BROKENLY FOR PITY AND FOR LOVE! 


“T expect you teased her cruelly ; you were 
always such a madcap.” 

“T haven’t reformed greatly now,” laughed 
the girl ; “because I am eighteen I am nct too 
old for romps, or any real healthy fun, and I 
believe nothing short of a series of troubles 
could damp my spirits long—I should hate to 
grow prim and old.” 

“You never will be old,” answered Captain 
Norton, seriously. 

“Thank you for your pretty compliment ; 
but isn’t it rather founded upon Enobarbus’ 
words, ‘ Age cannot wither her’ ?” 

“Go farther, Jennifer, and add, ‘Nor custom 
stale her infinite variety.’ You are just the same 
bewildering will-o’-the-wisp as when you used 
alternately to agree and fall out with me when 
we kissed again.” 

“But not ‘with tears,’” laughed the girl, 
although her face had flushed at the remem- 
bance. “ Now, we must act like well-ordered 
young people. Let me see, Captain Norton, you 
are——”’ 


“ Twenty-six ; and don’t you ever intend call- 
ing me Hal, again?” 

“That is beyond the question—you’re changed 
such a lot in three years, or perhaps I have; 
because to me there seems scarcely any difference 
in you since then and now,” and leaning her 
elbow upon the low wall she looked reflectively 
at him. 

The loose sleeve she wore fell away from the 
white arm, showing all its pretty dimples and 
curves ; one strand of hair had become loosened 
and fluttered about her throat, until finally it 
escaped wholly from its bands, and fell below her 
waist. 

“ For one thing,” said Hal, his admiring glance 
resting on the brown lock, “I do not see why it 
was necessary to fasten up all your pretty 
hair.” 

“But it was, just toshow youl had passed 
the Rubicon— in other words, that the child had 





like a malediction than a blessing.” 


become a woman,” 
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“ Aren’t you going to ask mein? Or am J to 
emulate the Peri ?” 

“T am afraid you must this morning ; mamma 
has one of her troublesome keadaches,” She 
blushed as she spoke, knowing well that her 
innocent fib did not deceive her companion—that 
he was as well aware as she that Mrs, Romney 
was having her complexion renovated, and would 
not be accessible for a day or two. They looked 
half shyly at each other, then they laughed, and 
the laughter made all formality impossible 
between them. 

“ As you will not be needed at home, take pity 
on me. I was going dcwn to the beach, will you 
come ?” 

“Just as I am?” twisting up her hair, and 
setting her hat in a more orthodox position. 
“Will you be ashamed of me?” 

“Ashamed! Why, you could not look prettier 
than you do!” 

She opened the low iron gate and passed out 
with him. 

“Shall we go the old way ? 
gotten it—Hal ?” 

The last word was spoken hesitatingly, and 
with a little increase of colour which made the 
young man’s heart throb with a keen, sudden 


Or have you for- 


oy. 

aie Forgotten!” he echoed. “Are you the 
only one to remember, Jennifer? Yes, by all 
means let us go the old way, unless you are afraid 
of spoiling those dainty shoes with the rough 
walking.” 

“T often come here,” she answered simply, as 
they began to descend the rugged cliffs (for the 
village was in one of the grandest spots of 
Cornwall): “it is like coming into a new world. 
You see, our house lies in a hollow, and only on 
very rough days do we catch a glimpse of the sea 
through all our trees; so when I am in my 
vagabondish moods, I escape here.” 

“ But the beach is not safe when it is at all 
rough,” anxiously. 

“Then I seek out a sheltered nook amongst 
the rocks—oh! I am quite as much at home 


——— 
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unongst them as I am in our own garden—and I 
love watching the storm gather, grow, and then 
lessen in power until the great calm eomes 2 

“ But if Mr. Romney were at home, I do not 
think he would quite approve these lonely 
wanderings, Have you heard from him lately, 
Jennifer ?” 

Her face shadowed, auil the dark eyes grew 
darker. 

“ Not formany months now,” she said, sadly. 
‘“* Mamma says no news iegvod news ; but I am 
often doubtful of that. hen jast he wrote, he 
was going still farther into the isterior with 
Professor Pamplin and seme native guides, I 
wish he had never been bitten with this mania 
fer African researeh, It-was se much happier 
when he was with us—although—although—is it 
treachery to say it /—I hefieve mamma is always 
relieved when he goesaway. It is three years 
since he went now, and I am longing to see 
him.” 

Captain Nerton was~silent a moment, He 
could not tell the girl what .most of Professor 
Romney's friends knew—-that bis. marriage had 
been wost infelicitous, amd that, but for his 
child’s sake, he would | ago have claimed 
such freedom as the \law allowed; but 
rasher than Jennifer should heave -her delicacy 
feeling, her sensibility blunted, he had preferred 
Lecemneniraemiaga ent to see her only.at long 
r 


tervals, 

When the awe: aa spoke, it was to remark 
couselingly e-reason for the Profesanr's 
long sitence was, probably, thet he was already 
on his way heme, intending to give her @ 
pleasant surprise ; but Jennifer-shook her head. 

“ Papa knows that memme hates eupprises.” 

“ Still, his letter may have majacarried ; and, 
it any moment, you may.heve news of him. By 
the way, Jennifer, why do gemwisit mother 
so infrequently ? She isehweysughad ae 
at The Cottage.” 

She looked so genuinely distressed, that he 
hastened to say,— 

“Do not trouble to answer my thoughtless 
question. I remember Mrs. Romney was partial 
neither to my mother nor me.” 

“* But—but—I would like ‘to visit Mrs. Norton 
often, if my duties allowed. ‘Will you tell her 
so %-and say [will come as soon as I can ?” 

‘“Comenow. “There is plenty of: time for, you 
to luneh-with‘us, and then return home.in time 
to meet Mrs. Ronmey. You wan't say no? 
And-on‘the oecasion of our first meeting ?” 

She, hesitated a moment ; then, with a.certain 
impetuons way, peculiar to her, answered,— 

“TI will do as you wish; but .we must hurry 
if we are to reach The Cottage by one o’cloek, 
aud I remember Mrs, Norton loves punctuality.” 

They began, to climb the c¢li#s,. and, presently 
reaching ‘the summit, made their way along the 
rugged road .to a white houge, two-storied and 
gabled, half buried-in a small wilderness of trees 
and shrubs. A middle,aged lady, very diminu- 
tive, but still with.a look of her son-in..her ‘face, 
came into the rustic porch to meet them, her 
eyes brightening as she spoke words of .genuine 
welcome to the girl. 

“T began to. fear,” she said, as they passed 
into a cool, long, low room, “that you hed 
<leserted me; pow I isce L wasimiataken —that 
only circumstances ou could not control kept 
you from me. Ih seems, like old times to have 
you and Hal sitting together at table. My dear, 
you are the most welcame. of guests.” 

The meal waz daintily served, and laughter 
rang out from. time, to time, as Hal,and: Jennifer 
fought in the old way, aud in the old way 
mimicked each other’s little mannerisms, When 
there came a lull in the merriment, Mrs. Norton 
<outrived to make herself heard, 

“IT suppose you have heard that Sir John 
Ancaster returns to-morrow,” he ‘said, address. 
ing the girl; “and there is to be a gneat 
house-warming on.thetwelfth. Qur cards have 
already arrived ; and, doubéles:, you will find 
yours waiting you. Freda comes with him. 
You remember: them.well, of counse.” 


“Oh, yes: Sir John is a. funny ‘little old 
man-—” 


“ Old, my dear? he is but just! forty-five.” 





“That its old, according to Jennifer's ideas,’ 
laughed her son, 


kers, and funny black, twinkling 


I woniler is she changed.” 
* tis to he devoutly hoped sheis,” eried}Hal 


“ And then che was so pretty !”’ 
* Pretty ! 
and disdainful little mouth ?” 
“You ars barbarous, 


imaginable — and her mouth «is 
have not spoiled her.” 
so many fellews go wild abut. 


fancies.” 
“You aye altogether odious and 
I syppere the army igemt the plage 


-wih mock-dear, she’ fled into ‘the 
» followed by Hal, one or two 
atvides bringing him to her cide. 


centrecaliere. Ob | -mmeroy ! mercy t: 
Lam weak and you are strong.” 
“Well; do penanee as you used to do.” 
She drew back hastily. 


” 


such a thing, 
cheeks all aflame. 


wickerdlest: dimples played in ‘her’cheeks. 


again ?”’ she asked. 
“Vil) promise anything, but I reserve to: my 


each other ?” 
“ Because I ought to have gone home long-ago 
Lam going now.” 


even though it vexed her. 


her return. 
domain augured nothing pleasant. 


proportioned, and she had an air-of “ filling ’ 
roym With, her, presence, 


a low, but metallic yoiee, 





could be, either affection or synipathy, 


“ He haga round red face, guiltless of whis- 

ng eyes, When I 

was a child, he always veranded me af- a 
corpulent monkey, But I'1, sags liked Freda. 


With red hair, a turned:up nose, 


Captain Bforton ! 
Freda’s hair is pure chestnut, her nese just ‘the | of 
weest bit “ tipti/ted”’—the prettiest Bittle nose 


shaped like 
Cupid's how. Oh, [ shall be-glad tommeet hep 
again—if.a Parisian schoohand.a season gm site ur anode of dife, andin the -abgence 


‘* She was spoiled ages. ago,”eried Hal, stanél- } 
ing tovhis guus ; “aud she is just the sort of giel 
Tfé-eyer she 
marries, I shall -be sorry for her husband, She 
will lead him a-pretty dance with her whimeond 


; vwhich | 
‘charity 2¢ found “floggishing to any exhent;” 


“Do you kwow you bave insted my | stairs. 
dont say nothing of the guata salt to 


myself. , 
“Phe truth is alyays an ias@lteto folks of 
rementber 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself to ask 
she said, indignautly, and with 


Little shafts. of light:ashed into her eyes, 


“Tf Ltry very hard ‘to forgive you, will you 
promise never to ‘transgress in like fashion 


“Then your way is smine,” -he:said, witha 
calm assumption of proprietorship which amused 
She was sovaceus- 
tomed, to fohowing the impulses of her own will. 

But they went in :amity to the gates: of 
“ The Nest,’’—as'the Romneys’/house was known 
—and there they parted, with an understanding 
to meet on the morrow, and with a light-step 
Jennifer. went up the drive. A servant met her 
in the hall with the message that Mus.) Romney 
wished to see her in her. bogdory immetliately on 
Without a word the girl wentiup- 
stairs, but her face had hardened, beqause by 
long experience she knew: a visit} to her mother's 


The lady was sitting with her back tei the 
win‘ows, which were curtained, and nothing 
could be seen of her -faee but a-pair of large 
dark eyes ; in‘figure she was tall and splendidly 

” th 


“You did not lunch at home?” she queried, in 


“No; at The Cottage. I met Captain Norton, 
He-is home on furlough, and I.accepted his.in, 
formal invite because Mrs. Norton is always 
glad to have me there.” The girl spake with a 
sort of defiant'‘honesty. Between ther mother, and 
herself, alas! there was not, and there never 


“You apparently forgot that I disapprove of 
any intimacy with Mrs. Norton. She has 
neither wealth nor influence; her son has 
nothing beyond his pay, and I do not intend you 
should make such a failure of your life as I did 
of mine. I married for love (a polite fiction on 
the laiy’s part); you shall marry for position.” 


.| Jennifer stood silent’ with a mutinous lock on 
“TI only remember her as a-veryypeeviah, spoiled 
child. I used to wonder at herqguele’s-patience 
rwith her. The old chap has seme very good 


points. of 
“A*ad so has Freda,” broke dm Jennifer. |.and understand me, Jenifer tT” 


her young face, and Mrs, Romney went on,— 
“In future I forbid you to call om Mrs. Norton 
er to acknowledge her son’s existence beyond 


low k 
“Lunderstand 
that I am to ignore former friends, provided 
they ave ineligibles, and to worship et the snrine 


“You are taking a most unbecoming tone ; I 
suppose you inherit your levity from your father. 
But I intend: mach . ghoyld -be. ahanged in 

sof Mr. 


, mamma,” anemered the 
voiee, with its inflection ofgcorn, 


complain of eonddness.” Then 

: Here greens: for. Sir 
B; it is-to be on 
; but.as Freda 
in town, you 
ou-are to 







CHAPTER II. 


Tnz day of the house-warming—a bright, balmy 
July day—and Mrs, Romney, accompanied by her 
danghter, felt with a thrill of triumph that 
never Lad Jennifer been seea to so much advan- 
tage. She wore white, with clusters of blood-1ed 
roses at her waist and throat, and excitement 


“So I am,” contritely, “but you look .so’} had lent just that additiqnal tinge of ,coleur to 
absurdly .youthful that [ have some .excuse for 
my blunder. You aren’t: really angry ‘with 
me ? ” 


her face -necessary to-enhance its beauty. ‘To 
tell the truth, Jennifer was in a nervous state ; 
since. the day her mother had prohibited any 
intercourse) with ‘the. Nortoms, she had) been in 
the daily habit of meeting Hal, and he was to be 
present at this gathering. 

The meetings hadbeen avkolly accidental on 
the girl’s part, but .certainly.not op Hal’s, and if 


- | she sometimes wandered openly that ;he should 
self the right of breaking any vow ‘that may 
prove disagreeable. | Why. ave ‘yeu . going: ‘back, 
to the house, just as ave ‘begin -to -understand 


so often seek out.her favourite haunts, he:would 
a oar 

“ Surely you' forget, Jennifer,we used to visit 
these spots together, and even though you were 


; | a little lass, and I-a, man,our tastes were exactly 


similar.” 

She wondered how ‘her. upther would meet 
him, for three times when-he ha@ galled at The 
Nest she had been“ not at home” to, him, aud 
she never now visited Mrs,"Norton. Freda was 
ready at the gates to welcome them; a pretty 
little creature with dainty, delicate, features, and 
a whole mass of chestnut ‘hair, whith contrasted 
well with the pale pink draperies she, wore. 

“Oh 1!” she said “you haven't changed in the 
least, Jennifer, only that you are-taller ; I sup- 
pose the, quiet life liane suits you. And I shall be 
glad of a rest. I haye had puch a dissipated 
time since I léft sehool ; really, I‘began .to grow 
a trifle hored with, it all,” and she lifted her 
diminutive hands, palms qutwardg, with a slightly 
affected gesture, 

This jargon was strange. to Jennifer, but she 
layghed ; i} segmed-so ludicrous that this small 
creature, only eighteen mopths‘her senior, and 


¢ | really Iwoking. the younger of the two, should 


adopt-such a Blasé air,-agd she said honeatly,— 
“You have changed, Freda, ‘for you are 
prettier'than ever.” Then she feltthe colour rise 
to her cheeks in one great furious wave, only to 
ebb out as rapidly, leaving her white and cold ; 
for with an. air of -ynmost . sang froi¢, Hal 
swooped down upon the little pary ,ahd, ignoring 
Mrs. Romney's frigidity, turned his attention to 
the girls. ‘ 
“Miss Ancaster, do you ever intend growing 
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older ; really,:etween you, and Jennifer I feel a 
perfect Methusaleh,” 

The girl lifted her limpid eyes to the fair, 
honest face. 

“J never realised. how old: L-was until you 
addressed me so formally ; if eighteen :months 
makes so | ,gteat a difference, \Ii wiah I could go 
yack to Jennifer’s.age.” 

* Well, but,” shesaid, a trifle awkwardly, “1 
have not seen you recently, so we have to get 
acquainted again ; whilst in the past fortnight I 
have often met Jennifer (here Mra, Ronmey:shot 
wn angry, suspicious glayee at her daughter) : 
then, too, you ‘have chal the advantage-of/ a ‘sea- 
on in ttawoy;.and svould ‘know well: ‘how:to saub 
ne for any presumption.” 

“JT shall be inclined: ‘to callymy advantages by 
mother! name,” (reda vanewered, -with: her» up- 
ward, innocent look, “if they set me apart from 
such olf: friendsias -you, Hal.” And what 
reply she mathe: Jennifer ‘did snot hear; because, 
like the vcareful woman she was, Mrs, ‘Romney 
nad hurréed her away. 

“Have you been in the habit of meeting Cap- 
tain’ Norton ?” she. asked, im a quick,-angry 
whisper, “I insist upon: hearing the truth ;” 
andyherreyes flashed with a sudden eruel light. 

“Tdaave'met him sometimes upon the cliffs or 
down by! the: beach ; never chy ‘appointment; 
manuaa,” the girb.answered, proudly, ‘and: she 
was 39 essentially ‘truthful that-even Mrs; Rom- 
ey did not question her further, only eelaeed 
herself with the rematk,— 

“Well, remember: that it:is against: yout best 
interest® to accept or encourage any attention 
from him ; he hes-nothing’*but his ~pay—not’even 
expectations,” 

The glory had gone-from the day for Jennifer, 
an.tas she saw Freda ‘kept Hal‘by her side; smil- 
ing graciously upon ‘hin, deferring prettily to 
him imal things, she tasicd forthe first time in 
her life-all the-bitterness of jealous love ; knew, 
as in a lightning flash,-that Hal was more ‘to ‘her 
than her childheod’s friend; more’than all the 
whole aide “world evuld give. She seareely 
heetted “her: host's“approach, ‘searcely ‘heard ‘her 
mother’s words as slre presented ‘her to’ htm + but 
she came back with a start -to the everyday 
world, when Sir John's ‘jelly voice said, lowdly,— 

“What! Tittle “Mies Wailful! Dear me! 
How ‘the years roll ‘by! A «woman grown’! 
Btess my soul! My dear, I don’t suppose it 
would be -quite ‘the correct thing to kiss you 
nowt” 

“T hardly think it would,” laughing in spite 
of herself, and. saying to herself that if all others 
had changed certainly Sir. John Ancaster re- 
mained the same. He did not look a day. older 
thaw when she had last seen him, but was still 


zhe same cheery,.commonplace iydividual he had ! 


ever been. He invited ‘the ladies to visit the 
grotto which had been constencted during ‘his 
absence,. and “Mrs. Romney, ever alive to the 
“Dest chance,” professing: herself already tired, 
said with her sweetést smile that she would rest 
if Sir John would kindly take Jennifer under 
his care. 


The baronet.was delighted, and reaHy did ‘his | 


Jest to interest the girl, staying by her even 


when they left the grotto, and finally contriving 


to place her near to him.at the great table, 
unch was served upon the lawn. 

Afterwards tennis :and archery followed ; but 
n all, and through all, Jennifer-was conscious of 
a pair;af blue eyes which followed her every 
tmovement ;.and.of a stont figute surmounted b 
2 red face which hovered about ber like a pak | 
natured demon. She had mever played so badly, 
never sped an arrow with such unskilful fingers ; 
aud Mra Romney was waxing furious: with -her 
when, like oil upon troubled waters, came. the 
words, spoken in a man’s voite,— 

“Who is that lovely girl in white, with the red 
aye at her throat? Old Ancaster seems gone 

n her,” 

“That is Mi-s; Raomney—the great naturalist’s 
daughter.” 

“Heavens! and that painted Jesebel sho came 
ut with is her mother?” (If omly he could have 
seen the lndy’s: faee.) 

“Yes ; but you're rather rough on her. She's 


— 





@ handsome woman atill, if she doas owe some of 
her charms to artificial aids,” 

“ Her daughter puts her in'the shade, aud the 
little Ancaster too. ‘She's pretty, but it strikes 
me she has adleuee of atemper, [i wonder, how 
she. would eut up.if the old man madea fool of 
himgelf ; and, by jove, he looks precious near 

. it ” 


dging it. 
“ Oh, dittle Ancaster basa fortune of her own, 


‘and she’s sure to marry presently. But if the 


poor old boy. has got the fever he’s too eld not, to 
take it badly,” and they moved off, laughing 
softly, whilst Mrs. Romney forgave them their 
disparaging remarks for the: sake, of the new 
hope they had given her. Jennifer as Lady An- 
caster would be-a power, and her glory weuld be 
reflected upon her .mother. Next to bein 
wealthy herself, her desire was to S§.a, good- 
natured son-in-law with almost unlimited.cash at 
his command, and; these conditions: Sir John ful, 
filled. It. never.entered hes mind to consider het 
daughter's wishes or feelings ; she must dance ta 
her piping ; and the Professor was. tao far away, 
to: interfere with her sthemes—-too far away 
from.his beloved child to protect her from her 
mother’s harshness, or the treachery; of foes; who 
came in guise of friends, 

It. grew dusk at length, and the myriadcelowred 
lamp; suspended, from tree and shrub flashed 
into sudden radianee, making the whele place 
like fairyland, whilst leaving the centre of the 
great lawn almest in darkuess. 

Mrs. Romney, sitting with a friend beneath 
the shelter of a huge elm, was startled by the 
apparition of .Sir John. 

“T sthoyght Ishould 4ind Miss ‘Romney with 
you,” he said, in his blunt fashion, “T was talk- 
ing with-her whilst the lamps were Weing lit, but 
when 1 turned round to address -her she was 
gone, and Freda’‘has not seen -her ‘this’ long 
while.” 

“ Jennifer is fond of playing tricks ; I daresay 
she is hiding “behind some of ‘these trees: now, 
and laughing over our anxiety ; she is sueh a 
mere thdd,” the mother said, excusingly, “you 
must forgivecher. I will go search for her.” 

“ And 'T will go'with you,” Sir John said, with 
alacrity ; but though they searched’ the green 
walks, they found no Jemifer, and ‘the faces 
of: ‘the dancers could not well be discerned. 
Then, ‘too, so many of the. girls wore white, so 
‘that her-gown would be no guide-to’ them. 


Meanwhile, Jennifer had watched her oppor- | 


tunity to steal away ‘by herself. She-was heart- 
sick-and weary; and it needed all-her «trength. of 
will to -keep from breaking utterly down. 

She knew a little spot at the confines of the 
ground, which no-one belonging to the household 
ever thought of visiting—a wild and -piecturesque 
nook, ‘well girt by shrubs and trailing -plants, 
overhanging the beach. 

Sheand Hal had climbed it often of Jate, for 
all‘its seeming inaecessibility from the shore ; it 
was trespasdng, of course, but ‘neither -+had 
thought of that, and’se to that resting: place ‘the 
child-crept with her aching, jealous heart. 

Then the tears, so long repressed, would have 
their way; and she sobbed unrestrainedly, until 
‘thesoundef quick, firm steps approaching made 
her rise huwriedly, and retreat.as far as possible 
into’the shadows cast by rocks andishrubs. Then 
a voice saiil, softly,— 

“ Jennifer, are you here?” and in-her maiden 
pride she Id. not: answer, 

“Jennifer!” the voice aaa whilst a 
strong hand swept aside the leaves and briars ; 
then, as her white gown glimmeved threugh the 
dim light, sameone stepped bastily' ‘forward, and 
catching her hands, asked, ‘Why did you come 
here¢ Why were you'so kind to him, and so 
cruel to:me ? Did you hope I should fellow you ? 
Let me look at you. No, you cannot escape me 
now,” and onehand lifted her chin. 

There was ouly the clear sky and the serene 
moon above them, and the traces of tears were 
yet wisible upon her cheeks, her lovg lashes were 
still wet. 

“ Peor little darling !, you have been erying ! 
I wonder have you been as wretclred as I.” 

“ You ‘wretched !” she retorted with tremu- 
lous scorn. ‘“I—I thought you, looked very 
happy, whenever I had time to—to think of you 





aud Jreda at all,” and she wrenghes..herself 
away. 

“That was aot oftey,” gloomily, as they stood 
face to face; “you preferred that old ghoul to 
me. I suppose I ought not to be surprised. He 
isarich man, and riches cover a multitude of 
sins ; I suppose, too, it does not signify that he 
has a round, red face and’ funny twinkling black 
eyes, or, that he reminds you. of: a corpulent 
monkey |” 

“Not, at all,” she. answered, with a little 
hysterical laugh. 

* And ib will be a-fing thing te queen it here,” 
he went,on savagely. “ You-will be a;great lady, 
and will wholly forget me.” 

“T suppose-so,” she.said, her heart leaping up 
at the anger in: his voice, for only:a jealous lover 
could have used ‘such @, tone. 

“TI congratulate you,” he muttered, turning 
on bistheal ; butavhen he-had gone .a little way 
a soft -woice racalled him, 

“ Well, svhat can, you. have to say.to me?” 

“T—J wanted to know.if Ishould be: prema- 
tuie.in returning your good) wishes,” she ymur- 
mured, with downe¢ast.eyes. 

“What. do you mean!” he dgmanded, for- 
getting courtesy in his.greatsurprise, “Il swear 
I am all at sea.” 

Those witked dimples.began, to play in her 
cheeks. ‘‘I-~i am-always anxious for informa- 
tion, and+~I—avould like to: know what relation- 
ship will exist between us wheu I am married to 
Sir John and you to Freda.” 

“Freda! You don’t mean you really believe 
I love that little vixen? Jennifer—good lord ! 
I don’t cave.a: brass button for:any,girl but you ; 
but I’venothivg to dffer you bub ‘my love, and 
that you will not-have. You will mary Sir John 
andi I shall go 'to the devil,” 

“Tf you do you will have to take ine with you. 
I hope ithe journey isw’t ‘fetiguing,” eame the 
reply in the mildest of tones. 

“ What? Do you mesn,it?, Aren’t you going 
to marry the monkey }”’ 

“I don'tiknow’ what I might do if ‘he, asked 
me ; but, you see, he hasn’t, aud—and thea J like 
some one else better.” 

“Ts it 1?” bis voice. grown lew, andall shaken 
with passion, ‘ 

She turned to him suddenly. 

“Oh, how could you be so foolish as-to think 


| IL liked money—better than you?” 


The voices-died out awhile, and only the moon 
looked down upon them as in silence they 
plighted their troth, and. neither noted how 
swittly the moments flew. But they came back 
to earth when ‘the band began to. ploy the 
National Anthem. 

* Jennifer, I believe you were crying because 
of me,” said Hal. 

“That.is just like mau’s conceit. Let mego— 
oh, please. do, Maaama will be looking for me 
every wliere, aud avill beso angry if eke fiads us 
together.” 

“She will be angtier still to-morrow whea I 
ask her for you.” 

«Qh, you must not do that ; wait a little, wait 
until I have seen you again—at. Dead Man's 
Cave to-morrow morning ; aud now, good-bye. If 
you love me you will aot «detain me,” 

‘Tf you love me you will tell me: so,” 

“Tde—oh ! you knew that 1 do,” and then 
just a moment the tender arms were clasped 
about his :meck, the intoeent, sweet face pressed 
to his, and the dearest voice in all the werld to 
him rourmured, — 

‘“Gued-bye, my lowe, good-bye,” and then like 
aghostshe flitted from: his side, and joining a 
merry party in ove of the green alleys, reached 
her mcther in safety. 

“Jennifer, where were you when Sir Joln 
came to inquire for you!” asked that lady, as 
they drove slowly homewar(s. 

“ How ean I tell, mamma? [have been here, 
there, and everywhere.” 

“Tf I did not know Harold Norten had paid 
most marked attention to Freda'throyghout the 
day, I should have been most anxious coneerning 
you. IL cannot allow you.to compromise yourself 
with such an ineligible,” 

The girl smiled to bevself, thankful that the 
darkness hid her happy face, as she auswered,— 
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“You may rest assured, mamma, I shall never 
compromise myself with Captain Norton.” 

And Mrs. Romney’s suspicions were lulled tuo 
rest. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ We had better wait for papa’s return,” said 
Jennifer the next morning. ‘“ I am sure mamma 
would not listen to us; and your furlough will 
be ended in two months, so let us keep our 
engagement secret a little while. I am sure I 
could not bear her unkindness when you had 
gone.” . 

“But no good ever comes of ‘secrecy, little 
sweetheart, and the course you propose hardly 
agrees with my ideas of honour.” 

“ But for my sake, Hal. Just for once I belong 
to the peace at any price party, and think how 
hard it would be if she forbade me to see you any 
more, or even to write you, and that is just ex- 
actly what she would do.” 

“ But, Jennifer, I am such a proud and happy 
fellow in calling you mine, that I want all the 
world to know my rare good fortune, and whilst 
you pose as @ disengaged girl, some other fellow 
might step in and try to win you.” 

“You ought to have more belief in your own 
merits,” laughed Jennifer, in happiest fashion. 
“Is it possible that, having loved you, I could— 


‘ Decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 
than thine’? 


See how I wrest Tennyson to suit my own 
needs.” And much more she urged in the same 
strain, until, much against his will, Hal consented 
to her prayer, and for a blissful month they 
hugged their happy secret close. 

Sir John and Freda were constant visitors at 
The Nest, the former showing Jennifer many acts 
of kindness, standing often as a buffer between 
her mother’s displeasure and herself; and, being 
unsuspicious, Jennifer treated him with a frank 
bonhomie which was part and parcel of her 
nature, 

She was often at Ancaster Lodge, too, and 
Freda always made much of her, although, as the 
days went by, her heart was torn with jealousy, 
for whenever Hal came, he resolutely devoted 
himself to her so-called friend, and with all the 
force of which she was capable Freda loved the 
poor soldier. She was rich enough to please her- 
self in her choic: of a husband, and Ancaster was 
the most indulgent of guardians ; she was suffi- 
ciently pretty to win any man’s fancy, and she 
vowed that Hal never should marry Jennifer, if 
she could by any means sow dissension between 
them. 

August passed and September came with all its 
crimson and golden glory ; and Jennifer, thinking 
how near was the parting now between her Jover 
and herself, grew depressed. It was hard that she 
dared not openly acknowledge the love of which 
she was so proud, which made the crowning 
glory of her life, and as yet not a line had reached 
her from her father. 

Then there came an event which made it 
necessary for her to alter all her plans. Mrs. 
Norton had been for some time ailing, but no 
one thought her illness serious ; consequently it 
came upon every one with a shock when the news 
spread she had been found dead in herroom. To 
Hal it was a most poignant grief ; he had idolised 
the gentle mother whose every thought had been 
for him and his happiness, and it was not the least 
bitter drop in his cup that he could not openly go 
to Jennifer for the sympathy he so much needed, 
and she so longed to accord. 

But she contrived to send him daily, loving 
little notes ; and on the sad morning when they 
laid Mrs, Norton to rest, the solitary mourner 
was conscious that, half hidden by a clump of 
trees, his little sweetheart stood with wet eyes 
and heaving heart, pity for him, regret for the 
gentle dead making her face exquisite in its ten- 
derness, 

The Cottage was to be sold, with all those 
household gods Mrs. Norton had so prized, and 
clung to through all reverses ; but Hal was not 
brave enough to witness the demolition of his 





home, and consequently determined to go up to 
town until all was over. He contrived first to see 
Jennifer, urging that as through his mother’s 
death they would no longer be able t> correspond 
as arranged, it would be best for all reasons to 
make a clean breast of their love to Mrs. Romney ; 
and very reluctantly Jennifer consented. So on 
the last evening of his stay at Plenderleath he 
made his way to The Nest, and on his urgent en- 
treaty, was admitted to the lady’s presence, 

She did not rise to greet him, but, remarking 
coldly that she was at a loss to know what busi- 
ness could bring him to her at so late an hour, or, 
indeed, what business he could possibly have 
with her, motioned him to a seat; but he re- 
mained standing, looking very gigantic and for- 
midable in the dim light of the shaded lamp. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, quietly, “that I am 
about to dixplease you, but I trust your dis- 
pleasure will not be lasting. I am leaving here 
to-morrow, but I felt I could not go until I had 
told you I love your daughter, and asked your 
consent to make her my wife.” 

For once Mrs. Romney was too startled for 
speech to be easy, and the quiet voice went on,— 

“T know I am not a ‘ good match for Jennifer’ 
from a pecuniary point of view ; but the money 
realised from the sale of the cottage and furniture 
shall be settled upon her, and as neither of us 
have extravagant tastes, I think we might con- 
trive to live upon my pay. You are aware my 
mother’s annuity died with her?” 

Mrs. Romney glared at him as though she 
thought him demented. 

“T am surprised at your audacity, sir,” she 
said, sharply. ‘Do you propose to drag a girl, 
delicately nurtured as Jennifer has been, from 
one garrison town to another—to give her poverty 
as a proof of your love—to degrade her—I say 
degrade her—to your level? How dare you come 
here on such an errand?” 

“He came armed with the knowledge of my 
love,” said a soft, cold voice and there stood 
Jennifer, pale, but resolute, and with one tender 
hand outstretched to meet Hal’s eager clasp. 

“Go back to your room, you disobedient and 
shameless girl.” 

“No, mamma; it is my right to know the 
result of this interview ; and try, if you please, to 
remember, all through it, that what I have given 
I will never claim again, that poverty has no fear 
for me, if that poverty is shared with Hal !” 

“You fool!” came the emphatic and inelegant 
reply ; “and do you think I would let you make 
shipwreck of your life? Do you remember how, 
on the night of Sir John’s house-warming, you 
faithfully promised not to compromise yourself 
with this beggarly adventurer ?” 

“T have kept my word,” thedaughter answered, 
her dimples coming iuto full play. “I was even 
then engaged to Captain Norton ; and, mamma, 
although hard words cannot hurt any one, still it 
would be well to remember that my lover is my 
equal in birth, breeding and wealth. I have yet 
to learn that I possess one single penny of my 
own.” 

Anything like the torrent of abuse which 
greeted Jennifer's words Hal had never heard ; 
loosing the girl’s hands, he advanced to the centre 
of the room, an ominous calm in eye and voice. 
“Madam, for the sake of your sex forbear ; or if 
forbearance is beyond you, at least allow Mies 
Romney to leave us, before you disgrace yourself 
for ever in her eyes. Jennifer go;” but the 
girl held her ground, whilst she smiled with sad 
and weary ecorn, 

“No, I will remain here in my own defence ; 
do not mind me; I am used to such scenes ;” 
and ah ! how sad it was that the daughter's eyes 
should rest upon the mother with such unmea- 
sureable disdain ! 

But Mrs. Romney was a little cowed by Hal’s 
manner, and assumed a somewhat more composed 
demeanour as she said,— 

“Under no circumstances would I consent to 
an engagement between you; at present my 
daughter is under my control, and I have other 
views for her.”’ 

“Tam aware of that; you intend she should 
marry Ancaster.” 

“ Hal 1” 





“ Tf Mrs. Romney can deny it, let her do 80,” 
retorted the soldier. 

“Ido not deny it; he is a suitable parti in 
every respect.” 

“ Mother, you may ill-use me, kill me; but I 
never will marry him. I do not believe he ix 
cruel enough to wishit. Hal! dear Hal! I wih 
never break my promise to you whilst Heaven 
gives me memory,” and she flung herself sobbing 
into his arms, 

Then Mrs, Romney, no longer to be controlled, 
rose in her wrath. 

“Go to your room, Jennifer. I shall deal 
with you according to your eonduct and my 
knowledge of your character, As for you, 
Captain Norton, I refuse you entrance to my 
house, access to my daughter, and I shall guard 
her so carefully in future that you will have no 
least possible chance to communicate with her, 
or teach her forgetfulness of her duty. You 
leave here with the distinct understanding that 
any promise my daughter may have been cajoled 
into giving is cancelled—that an engagement 
entered into without my consent is not binding.” 

“ Madam,” answered Hal, in the same level 
tones, “I exact the fulfilment of her promise 
from my affianced wife. I do not accept your 
decision ; only the Professor has any right to 
such @ supreme exereise of power over her.” 

“Tn event of his death—and it is long since we 
heard of or from him—I am Migs Romney’s sole 
guardidn.” 

The utter callousness of the remark, the in- 
different tone in which it was spoken, ataggered 
even Hal Norton, who, as he held his little sweet- 
heart close, said bitterly, “Oh, Heaven! how 
can I leave you to such a woman’s care?” 

“Tt is only for a little while,” the girl answered 
through her tears. “ Papa will soon return to 
us ; and then all will be well.” 

“Captain Norton, you are detaining my 
daughter against my wishes,” came the voice 
he now began to yond bays 

“Go, my dear one,” he whispered, “ you can 
do no good by staying ; only be true to me.” 

Then with a little sob, Jennifer slipped from 
his arms and was gone; nor did she ever learn 
quite the truth of the bitter scene which ensued. 
Only half an hour later, when he went in a white 
rage through the gardens to the little iron gate, 
where so short awhile ago he had chanced upon 
Jennifer in the beauty of newly-blossoming 
womanhood, he found her waiting there. 

“T could not let you go uncomforted,” she said, 
clinging about him, “perhaps thinking me weak 
and false, because, before her, words were not easy. 
Hal, dear Hal! you will not let them teach you 
to think ill of me, whatever you may hear. I can 
only love you ; and I never never will marry Sir 
John.” 

“My darling! my darling! if fora moment I 
doubted you, I should be the most wretched map 
under the sun, But I know that you are true as 
the heavens above us ; only, my poor child! my 
poor child ! how can I leave you to her tender 
mercies ?” ; 

“I shall be strong so long as I have the know- 
ledge of your love to uphold me,” she answered 
simply ; “no one shall teach me distrust of you, 
and I could not be disloyal if I would. . Now, I 
dare not st«y with you longer, lest my absence #* 
discovered, and mamma’s anger grow in st 
and violence, Oh, Hal! you don’t know how 
terrible she can be! but in a little while pape 
will be with us.” 

That was always her hope, always the burther 
of her longing, and Hal could make no suitable 
speech, fearing in his heart that Professor Romney 
had long ago met with an untimely end. 

In this last hour, when the future lay so dark 
before them, when she had only the thought of 
her father’s return, the knowledge of Hal’s love 
to support her, the girl threw aside all her pretty 
coquetries, all her wonted reserve, and clinging 
to him, her eyes drowned in tears, her pretty 
cheeks all wet, she sobbed— ‘ 

“Llove you! I love you! I will be faithful 
always—always ; but for Heaven's sake do not 
leave me long alone.” 

With long clinging kisses, with murmured 
words of blessing and good-bye, they tore them- 
selves apart, each going a separate way. Reach 
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ing her room, Jennifer fell upon her knees beside 
her bed, weeping as though her very heart would 
break. And as she knelt the door slowly opened 
and Mrs. Rom ey entered, bearing a lamp in her 
hand. She stood looking down a moment upon 
her daughter, with contempt and anger in her 
har.dsome cruel eyes, then she said, slowly, — 

“Get up!” 

Too miserable any longer to be defiant or dis- 
obedient Jennifer rose, and, holding fast by the 
bed-post, confronted her mother with features all 
blotted and blurred by weeping. 

“Poor fool!” said that amiable lady, “ to 
spoil your beauty by weeping for a man who will 
forget you before three months are gone, or 
remember you only to make amusement for his 
boon companions.” 

“ Mother, mother! have some compassion upon 
me! Heaven knows I am wretched enough 
now. Why do you add to my misery ?” 

“T am wiser than you ; and I intend to exert 
my authority for your good. Judge if it is wise 
to thwart me. I am not a placable woman, as 
you have cause to know, and my will is to be 
yours, until it is merged into his ‘who is to 
be your husband. Sir John has openly declared 
his wishes to me, they coincide with mine. Girl, 
you will be mad to refuse your great good for- 
tune! You will have all your heart can desire, 
position, influence, wealth——” 

“But love, mother? If I am beggared of that, 
what happiness can all my possessions give me ? 
Oh! by your motherhood, by my helplessness 
and my sorrow, have pity upon me,’,and with 
an ever-increasing sense of her powerlessness, 
her utter loneliness, she flung herself upon her 
knees before Mrs. Romney, and grasping her 
skirts, prayed brokenly for pity and for love. 
— a harsh laugh the mother spurned her from 

er. 

“You should have made tragedy your forte,” 


she scoffed ; then dropping her jeering tone, she | 


added, impressively, “If you are wise and please 
me by submission to my will, you shall have 
nothing of which to complain ; if, on the con- 
trary you are rebellious, you must accept the 
consequences of your folly; and remember, 
I will move Heaven and earth to prevent your 
— with Harold Norton, soldier and adven- 
urer,”’ 

Then she went out, and her wre! ched daughter, 
cowering upon the floor, prayed wildly for 
deliverance from the cruel woman she called 
mother, and cried, as her thoughts reverted to 
the dear absent father,—‘ Heaven give him back 
to me.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, Romney was needing change of air and 
scene—at least she seid so, and Sir John was not 
the man to doubt a lady’s word. Consequently 
he propused that she and Jennifer should accom- 
pany himself and Freda to the Riviera. Mra. 
Romney said nothing would delight her more, 
but it was impossible, her funds would not 
permit such extravagance. 

“Pray draw upon me,” cried the gond- 
natured baronet, “ pay me at your leisure—and 
—ha, ha ! it is better than going to the Jews, for 
I shall ask no interest, and under the circum- 
stances you must not treat meas an outsider. 
You know my wishes, you can further them—it, 
seems to me I make but little headway with 
Jennifer, and she has been so distant, so depressed 
of late, that really I am sometimes afraid there is 
another man in the field.” 

“How foolish you are!” answered the lady, 
playfully, “there is no man Jennifer prefers to 
yourself—but there, it is too bad to betray the 
child in such a fashion ; but” (here she sighed) 

she has so poor an opinion of her own charms, 
and just now she is sorely troubled about her 
dear father, it is so long since we heard from 

1m—sometimes even I, who am by nature hope- 
ful, fear the worst,” and she carefully applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes, until her visitor, who 


was by no means astute, began to think that the 
7 rumours concerning her infelicitous married 
ife could have had their rise only in Professor 


had borne the blame in silence through all these 
sad years, So he took her hand with great 
empressement, and said, earnestly,— 

“You will not refuse to accept any loan from 
me, for Jennifer's sake as well as your own? If I 
can assist you in any way I shall be only too 
proud.” ; 

“You are too good—only for my darling’s 
sake would I impose thus upon your generosity. 
And, Sir John, you know that in all things I am 
your staunch friend—I was going to say sup- 
porter, but the word would have been a mistake ; 
Jennifer is quite conscious of your merits, but 
& young girl is shy of opening her heart, even to 
her mother, upon such a delicate subject as first 
love. You must have patience a little while 
with her. Once away, amongst brighter scenes, 
with the fear of her father’s fate thrust into the 
background, I will give you permission to speak. 
You can afford to wait so long, being confident of 
success.” 

“T wish I were,” he answered, gloomily. “TI 
don’t suppore for @ moment that you would 
wilfully deceive me ; but, at times, I am inclined 
to believe that Miss Romney had more than a 
friendly liking for Captain Norton.” 

The lady lightly laughed the notion to scorn. 

“My dear Sir John, they are like brother and 
sister, and it greatly puzzled Jennifer when I put 
a veto upon their frequent meetings—she is so 
unso phisticated—and was really distressed when 








| dear Hal would be regarded. 
| whether to laugh at or pity you most. 








laney’s own actions, and that, wife-like, she 





I showed her in what light her friendship for 
I don't know 
I think I 
must compassionate you, because jealousy is 
cruel as the grave ; but really you have no cause 
for such a feeling.” 

“Have I not? You forget that I am ugly, 
elderly, and already going bald ; whilst Jennifer 
is eighteen and beautiful.” 

“Ah! you should hear how the dear child 
speaks of you. ‘There is such intelligenee in his 
eyes, mamma,’ she will say, ‘and such wit in his 
conversation. I am tongue-tied in his presence 
because I am afraid I shall disgust him with my 
stupidity.’”’ 

The baronet brightened considerably. 

Mrs. Romney well knew the manner of man 
she was dealing with, and plied him with most 
fulsome flattery, which he greedily swallowed. 
When he left her presence he felt that he was a 
man of mighty stature, intellectually, and that 
Jennifer was already won. 

A month had gone by since that terrible scene 
between Mrs. Romney and her daughter, and no 
news of Hal had come to lighten the girl’s heavy 
load. She shrank almost with a feeling of repul- 
sion from her mother, and, knowing not what 
hopes Sir John nursed with regard to herself, she 
avoided him upon every available occasion. Of 
none could she make a confidante, for Freda’s 
moods were variable in the extreme ; Mra. Nor- 
ton was dead, and her father ah! Heaven 
help her! Even now he might be sleeping his 
last. long sleep in some out-of-the-world, terrible 
spot. Of the coming journey she as yet knew 
nothing, and when, on the evening following her 
mother’s conversation with her middle-aged 
lover, she was told to “look her prettiest,” 
as they were to dine at Ancaster Lodge, she 
dressed with listless fingers, making no remon- 
strance, scarcely caring what became of her. 

Besides themselves there were few guests, and 
none of them had any interest for the poor 
child, who only longed for solitude and peace ; 
and watching her opportunity as the night wore 
on, she stole from their midst out upon the ter- 
race. The night was cold, but she took small 
heed of that. Her head was aching and throb- 
bing ; her heart was heavy with hope deferred. 
Just a breath of sea-air would revive her droop- 
ing spirits and her jaded nerves. Quietly she 
stole across the lawn, all unconscious that Freda, 
ever watchful, ever suspicious, had followed. 
Suddenly a cry that was almost a shriek broke 
from her lips as before her there stoud the stal- 
wart form of the lover she had believed so far 
away. For an instant all old superstitions 
crowded into her mind. Was this Hal’s wraith, 
come to warn her of his death? Ah, Heavens! 
no! for now a voice said in accents used only 
for her, — 





“ Jennifer, my beloved, it is I—not a ghost, as 
you seem to think, but really myself in the flesh. 
Haven't you one word of welcome for me ?”’ 

In an instant she was in his arms, crying and 
laughing together, pouring out words of passion- 
ate, satisfied love, all heedless of the tears upon 
her cheeks, all incapable of reticence. 

“Oh, Hal!” she cried. “ My Hal! you have 
saved me fiom worse than death—despair! I 
had begun to feel myself forsaken, forgotten ; 
and everything has been so terrible. Mamma 
wants me to marry Sir John, and I am afraid he 
wishes it too ; but I never will—I never will, so 
long as you love me and trust me. Oh, my dear, 
do not leave me any more!” 

“T wish I could stay,” he answered, with a 
groan, “for there are times, my poor little love, 
when I am afraid they will wrest you from me ; 
when I feel that your strength will break down 
under the force that will be brought to bear 
upon it. Oh, Heavens! it is hard! But what 
can a poor penniless devil like me do? I am 
tied hand and foot.” 

But, seeing his distress and anxiety, Jennifer 
recovered her self-control, and with that some- 
thing of her old spirit. 

“T do not mind much now that I have seen 
you and heard you speak. Hal, how long can 
you stay in Plenderleath ?”’ 

“T am leaving in a few minutes. I only got 
twenty-four hours’ leave. I could not go with- 
out seeing you. We are off to the Curragh, 
where I suppose we shall remain for six months. 
My poor little darling! my poor little darling!” 
as she clung to him in sudden access of despair. 

The face uplifted to his was so white, the 
swiet young eyes so sad, that his heart failed 
him, and for a little while he dared not trust 
himself to speak. 

“T die daily when you are away,” she said, 
under her breath. “The very strength of my 
love frightens me at times. Oh, Hal, be true to 
me always! You had better kill me now than 
forsake me in the future !” 

“T will never fail you in word or deed,” he 
answered, solemnly. “I will never take any 
woman to wife save you, Jennifer Romney, and 
I call Heaven to hear my vow. And now (in a 
lighter tone) for my sake be brave as befits a 
soldier's sweetheart. Kiss me and bid me go in 
hope of a happy future.” 

She tried to speak, but only sobs would come. 
She felt his cloze kisses upon her lips, the beat- 
ing of his heart upon her own, then a hand that 
gently set her aside, but she could not see him 
go for the blinding tears which gathered and 
stung her heavy lids, her pallid cheeks. 

When the last sound of his feet had died away 
she turned, and in a blind fashion retraced her 
steps to the house, all unconscious of Freda’s 
proximity, of her distorted face and jealous ey cs. 
Neither did she hear the murmured words,— 

“T love him, ani she has robbed me of h'm. 
Oh, how I hate her !” 

A hand was on Freda’s shoulder. A voice 
said, — 

“ What would you do to win him from her?" 
and as she turned in a fury of indignation slic 
met the critical gaze of Mrs. Romney and cowered 
under it. 

“You need not fear me,” said the lady. “I 
do not intend that Jennifer should marry « 
pauper. You are rich enough to please yourself. 
Do you or do you not love Harold Norton suffi- 
ciently to risk a little for the sake of winning 
him ?” 

“T would almost risk my life,” the girl cried, 
vehemently. 

“ Are you willing to be guided by me, to help 
me, if, in return, I put you in the way of getting 
your desire ?” 

“Yes; I hate Jennifer for his sake. I will do 
anything you may approve, so that he does not 
learn my share in the matter.” 

“Then come to The Nest to-morrow ; at four 
Tennifer will be out,” and without further parley 
Mrs. Romney glided back to the house. 

Not a word did she say to her daughter tu 
show her knowledge of Harold’s movements ; she 
was even kindly in her manner, only Jennifer had 
grown to dread her kindness more than her 





cruelty, and did not respond to it. 
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Duly at the appointed time Freda appeared, | to your meeting last night and is furious asi | 
and for a long time, had one listened at the door | you have nothing to fear whilst you remain 
of Mrs, Rommey’s bondoir, nothing could have | loyal. Letters sent under cover to: me: for 
heen heard but the low hum of the conspirators’ Jennifer will reach her safely. Her’s shall be 
voices, forwarded by the same meana, Wishing .you all 

When all had been arranged to their mutual | suecess in your wooing, and a:happy future with 
ratistaction they went below together. Dinner | the woman who loves you, believe me always 
was announced, and Jennifer, who had just'come | your loyal frtend;— 
in, was standing by a window looking cut on the | 
bleak laadscape 

No ceremony was observel. when she and her | 
mother dined alone, and Freda was searcely | 
counted as a guest. | 

| 


| ‘Preps.” | 


On the morrow the little party left England. 





Shecame forward now looking excessively. prest - 
in her warm ruby gown, with a roffle Of see : CHAPTER V. 
round her telicate throat, and she wore her | Desprre her anxiety concerning: her father, 
sweetest smile as she said,— | Jennifer daily gathered fresh strength and hops. 
“T called purposely to see you, dear, but you | Preda was so kind; Sir John had made no opem 
were out so long that I feared I must go, when | decharation, and then occasionally she received 
Mrs. Roumey kindly asked me to remain end | letters from Hal. 
spend a quiet eveniug with you,”and with that the | She was blissfully ignorant that her own 
little Judas reaching up'kissed the pale girl, who | epistles, like his, were carefully overhauled by'the 
was even new reproaching herself for having’| conspirators before ever they reached their 
thought. Freda cold. | destination ; and when. there came a greater 
_According to pre-arranged plans Mrs. Romney’| lapse between the arrival of Hal's screws. she 
did not go with the girls to the drawing:reom, | accepted Fred1’s words, ‘‘ He is busy doubtless,” 
declaring. that she had letters to write and | as consolation, and reproached herself for wart | 
several matters to settle before starting for the:| of faith. 
Continent. | She was not at all unhappy, and: she loved: the 
Jennifer looked up quickly. | pretty traitress as only such natures: ean. love. 
“ Are we going away, mamma ?” | But Miss Ancaster. was growing impatient, and. | 
“Yes, my health reqnires that we should | one day said pet»lantly to her colieague,— 
winter abroad. Dr. Thusseldown advises the | “It is time operations were commenced, | Shall | 
Riviera ; have you auy objection ?” | we deelare wart” 
“No,” listlessly, “all places are very much | “By all means. Ancaster is. growing: restless, 
alike to me.” | it is-almost more than I can do to prevent: hisn 
“Freda and Sir John go with us, Tt is a | making a muddle of it all ;” and.so from that | 
pleasant arrangement,” and she went out, closing | day: nto news from Hal reached his sianrée. 
the door, whilst her daughter started to her feet, | She waited patiently awhile, cheered. by 
angry red spots burning upon her cheeks, Freda’s hopeful words, then gradually her eyes | 
“Am I never to be rid of that vld man of the | took a wistful look, the old listlessness.came back | 
sea ?”” she cried, angrily ; then remembering her'| upon her, and hope began to: die out of ther 
companion, added, hurriedly, “Vorgive mie, | heart 
Freda, I forgot that you were’here ; but I ai zo It wasithen Sir John spoke to her. She heard | 
wretched |” him patieatly, with a pity born of her own 
“My poor dear!” said Freda, affectionately | griefs, and then she gently said,— | 
smoothing her hands, “I know all about it;| “I cannot answer as you wish. I gave my 
Mrs, Romney has confided all the story to me, | heart away longago, Mamma should have tuld 
and she is aware that Captain Norton was with | you-that,” and sh would:not hear him longer. 
you last night.” | Sir Johny was furivus in his disappointment, | 
“That accounts for this hurriel journey,” | and expressed/his opinimvof Mrs, Roumey’s falee- 
Jennifer retorted, bitterly: “Oh ! Freda, thank | hoed in'no measured: terms, . 
Heaven you have no mother!” | But she was more thane match fov the bluff 
[t was a terrible sentence to fall from any lips, | baronet, and with tears.in her eyes déckared that 
doubly terrible from su'young a girl’s. What a | if she had done wrong, she bitterly repented: her 
lurid flash it cast upon all the darkness and | fanit. It was true Jennifer had ouee had a 
bitterness of her years, om all her mother’s | vietent fancy for. a scoundrelly drawing:master, 
brutality, and her own sufferings. and that ever now she considered herself bound 
“Don't be downvast,” said Freda, “T am | to-him; although long ago-he-had forgotten her. 
your friend ; and you must remember this, even Then Ancaster brought: his fist heavily down 
when for your sake I seem to ally myself with upon the table, and swore roundly that if the 
Mrs, Romney, I know that slie hopes to-separate’ | drawing-master was the only obstacle in the way, 
you from your lover—she confessed so much to | he would ‘stilt win “little Jenny” and teach 
me ; but together we will defy her. TF witl write | her how to love him. 
to Captain Norton, if you wish it, apprising him | Presently Mrs. Romney went to her daughter's | 
of your movements, and offering to act as post- | room, not frowning or angry now, but.perplexed, | 
office to you both. No one cavils at my actions. | depressed, humbly; The woman had evidently | 
[ will send your letters under cover to him, he | missed her vocation, as an actrese she would have 
can correspond with you in the same fashion. | been wmaguificent:success. 
You must fight the devil with his own weapons, “May [come in?” she asked, looking depre- | 
dear, and I want to see you bear some resem- | catingly at the weary girl by the window. 
blance to the merry Jemifer of ol. As for " My dear,’ she added, as. Jennifer signed her | 
uncle—well, we can easily suppress him ; and if | to enter, “I have just seen Sir John, and he-has | 














we only keep the foe at bay until the Professor | been:confiding his hopes to me and your reeep- 
returns, your story will end like a fairy tala!” | 

Jennifer turned quickly to her. . 

“Heaven bless you, Freda,” she satd, in a 
shaken voice. “You give me new courage. T 
was wicked enough to think you were not my 
friend.” : 

“Ah! you, are wiser now. Let us strike 
whilst the iron is hot, and before Mrs, Ronmey | told Sir Joha not to: be discouraged.” 
returns, Give me pen and: paper, and yon, tao, Jennifer’s eyes flashed. 
write alittle letter to be enclosed with mine,” | “Yow had no right to-do that, mamma.” 
and, having kissed her, Jennifer obeyed. “ Perhaps not, but I am almost distracted, amd 

Freda soon tossed her note to Jennifer bidding | hardly can tell’ how I live from day to-day in the 
her read it; and this was what she had | midst-of myy worries; We have not always been 
written,— good friends; and I ane sorry if the fault is mive 
= ¢ | perhaps each has been a littleto blame—and 
Deen Cartxm Norron,— sf onset r may count won my daughter's assist- 

_. ‘We are off to the Riviera—Mres. R.,.| ance in my present: dire strait. Jennifer, will 
Jennifer, uncle, and myself, Mrs. R. was witness | you help me !” 


tion of hie addresses,” | 
“ Ves” said the girl, quietly, “ I suppesed that 
he would refer the matter to you. Yow told 
him I had no alternative bub to refuse.” 
“No, child ; Ef could not bear to think of your 
wasting all your youth in the vain hope that. 
Captaim Norton would claim. your promise, and I 





“ How can/l.de so! Please to tell me plainly, 
mamma,” 

“You ean. only do. it by. marrying, Ancaster. 
Oh, pkease toa listen! The. time-has. come when 
silence is eviminal. Jenuifer, if you refuse my 
prayer, E ama ruined. womau; you will be a 
homeless girl atithe merey of a hard world.” 

“What do you mean? Papa has: never bem 
ungenerous.to us,’ 

“ Never ! bat.oh, my dear, can you forgive me 
I have beem rash, aad improvident, I was never 
good at economy, and. your. father feolishly lets 
everything in my hands. Well, [have spent.ahi : 
there is ne hope of fresh supplies, when even 
vow I may be a widew,.aud worse, still, [ am 
Aneaster’s: debtor, for. a.greater amount. than | 
dare to mention. I cannot pay him ; but if only 
yon would listen to him, of course he would ns: 
press his claim. against me, ad your father, i: 
ever he returns, need know nothing of my folly.” 

Jennifer faeed, her then, very pale and 
trembling, bué-resolute still. 

* T am to understand, then, that my,-hand is t 
be the price. of | Sir Johu’s generosity. an) 
mercy?” she askeds, in a-strange voice; 

‘*No, no! you maust. not. look at. the matin 
from that, point;he does.not know that, 1 have 
come to, plead-his cause with you.” 

“T am glad of that; I do not.swish to consider 
him utterly despicable. Haye. you, fargotten, 
mauima, you: have-the power to. dispase of your 
jewels? the progeeds of such a-sale woul, a: 
leaat free. us from. any temporary embarra->- 
ment.” 

“T disposed of them long ago; my nin 
admired ornaments are: simply imitations of he 
originals.” 

“ They were father’s gifts: 
girl. icily. 

“T know; but neds must when his Satank 
Majesty drives.. Let. me; make a clean breast oi 
the whole matter to you. I have been insolvent 


” 


remarked  t! 


| now for more than eighteen months, and ouly 


through Ancaster’s recent. kindness -I haye Leen 
able to keep my creditors at bay... Evan our 
present ménage.is maintained solely by. him, 
"Mamma !‘how cquld you?” and a red spot of 
shame burned on either cheek. “ We are Nyiuz 
like wealthy folksiaud.we ave paupers ! depgud- 
ants upon that man’s bounty !” 

“ Well, he has. his. price ; you don’t.-suppo* 
any man is disinterested, du. you? Of.course. 
when I canfided. my difficulties to bim, he saw 
that’ by aiding the mother he could win the 
daughter.” 

“He never will. So far as duty bids me, ! 
will assist you, and cling to you, but it cammot | 
“my duty to marry a man simply and solely te 
pay your debts. I will not so sell myselt 
give my hand to him whilst my heart belongs t» 
another. Mamma, I wiiltry to tind. some work 
to do, by which we may be able to live wnt 
papa returns, but I utterly and finally refuse t- 
marry Sir John, let com# what may.” 

And then Mrs, Romney broke iato oneaof her 
terrible rages, hurlivg every invective’ ai her 
hapless daughter, who now, toa aceusivined tv 
such scenes to marvel over them, stood whiie 
and sick at heart, steadily reganiing..the wou) 
it was her wretehed: fate. to ca'l mother. Ad 
when by reason of lier passion she shadexhurs e:! 
herself, and went. stomaily sweeping tober ow 
rooin, Jennifer fell upen her, knees and, pray! 
heartbrokenly for help. and.deliverance. 

She saw’ little of her elderly lover fer te 
three following days, keeping much, to-her roo, 
axk even; glad when Freda faile+ to visit. her, 
because, like the wounded, dver, she longed only 
for adlitude and a place where she , might hir'« 
her hurt. Aud still zo news came from Hal. 

One morning he sa. alone in. his-reom, staring 
with wild eyes at a foreign mewspaper, which 
Loasted this announcement, 


“A marriage has been arranged between Sic 


John Aneaster, of Ancaster’ Lodge, Plenderleath.,. 
and Princes. Gate, and Miss Jennifer Romney, only 
daughter of Professor. Romuey,, the celebratas 
seientist and explorer, whose fate is at. presesd 
a matter fer grave anxiety, and. painful, con- 
jecture.”’ 

Beside the paper was a daintily written note 
the. contents of which Hal had mastered agai 
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and again, until every word was impressed upon 
his ‘heart and brain adike, 


“ Dear CAPran® Nortox,— 

“T feel I must write you a word to 
prepare you for the news* the paper (forwarded 
by Mrs. Romney) contains, For sonie’ time TI 
have endeavoured vainly to coerce Jennifer mto 
replying to your frequent letters, and’ I won- 
dere’ over her strange conduct. This nforning:T’ 
hevé learned the trath'; my uncle-has again pro: 
posed and this time with success. I fully believe 
that the poor girl really loved you; but she is 
weak and’ shé loves’ wealth ; with. tears in- her 
eyes she declared ofily ait hour ‘ago, that she 
coult not endure’ poverty, eveti for your sake, 
and that she hoped you would forgive her, and 
not forgiving, forget. If you write her, I beg 
you' to be merciful—had her mother been Jess 
ambitious, Jennifer had been’ more true. With 
evety condolérice, believe me now and always, 
Your loyal friend, 

“FREDA.” 


False! the girl he loved; the’ girl’ who had 
sobbed out on hisbreast, “I love:you'! bleve-you ! 
| will be faithfultalways !” He laughed in bitter 
scorn a8 he remembered: her words, her looks, and 
then he recalled: that: one sentence, “ For Gud’s 
sake do not leave me long alone,” and the man’s 
strong heart grew pitiful towards her. 

Poor little soul! se had even then felt her 
own weakness, her need of his daily presence to 


keep her loyal to her tzotl. Well, she had } 


spoiled life for him, she had‘givén him: a most 
bitter. cup to drink, but he: would: try not‘to re- 
proach her overmuch, 

God only knew what sorrow slie had gone 


through before she could be browiglt to forswear |, 


herself. Presently he dfew: writing materials 
towards him, and’ after a. wionrent’s hesitation, 
scribbled ; 


“ Our engagement was all a ntistake, and it is 
best for both it should be ended ; we hve only 
now to-forget. I wish yowall the happiness you 
can de-ire for yourself, all' the prosperity and: joy 
the world can give, and with that wish I say 
good-bye. Think of meas of onewho is coritent, 
and nore than content with his@#t. 


“-Axnorp Norton.” 


Still like aman’ ih a dream, he posted the letter 
with his‘own’ hand, little recking. what torture, 
what anguish of despair le would inflict upon the 
girl who loved him more than life. 

The past was over and doe with. Jennifer 
had been too weak to withstatd’ the pressure 
brought to’ bearupon her. She who had’ seemed 
so true, was: “ falser than-all' fancy fathoms,” and 
With a look of scorm he tore her portrait'in twain. 
—let him forget her ; it was better’ sv. 

He had giver her of his best, the earnest love 
ofan honest heart, and she had thrust. it ruth- 
lessly aside, prizing filthy Jucre more. He was 
not a great reader, he was not even a very in- 
tellectual man, but a verse that he had read. long 
ago, scarcely understanding, came back to him 
with a pang;— 


“ Half false; half fair, all: foette be my verse; 
Upon thee not for blessing nor for curse ; 
For some must stand, and some must. fall and flee, 
Could’st thou not watch with me?” 


and a dull resentment began to fill’ his heart 
against her ; a sick loathing of her treachery ; a 
— wonder that he could:“liave loved a thing 
so low.” 

And over the sea the cotispirators were making 
merry together ; it was so’ easy.‘to deceive their 
victim, who never by any chance glanced at a 
newspaper, saying with that little disdainful up- 


- Tearing of the-head which Hal_ knew so well, — 


“Police inteltigence is* too horrible ; and for 
Society gossip [ have the utmost contempt.” 
_ It was true Ancaster cume in hurriedly, his 
funny red face redder than ever, and addressing 
Mrs. Romney, demanded if she knew anything of 
the paragraph annonnicig his approachipg mar- 
riage. The lady was surprised and at first a 
little imdignant; then her brow cleared and she 
laughed,— 


“Pray, do not’ contradict ‘the statement ; it 
will have-weighf with Jennifer. Some one has 
done you a very good turn.” 


shall appear.” 

“She will say ‘yes’; but you must hare 
patience. And do’ not forget that Jennifer is not 
only young, but so pretty that she can count her 
admirers by the score. Naturally sle is not 
easy to win. Tam sorry to say tliat I plagued thie 
poor Professor mercilessly when he came a- 
wooing.” =~ 

And Ancaster, beitg like wax in her hands, per- 
mitted the matter to rest there; so that when 
Hal's letter arrived {Here was’ an open field for 
the enemiy’s martceuvres. 

“Ts there anything dangerous in it?” asked 
Mrs. Romney, anxiously. 

“ We can-very easily-ascertain that,” remarked 
Freda, lightly, and began to perform the opera- 
tion with which both were noty tolerably familiar. 

Half an hour later, she tripped into the adjoin- 
ing room, her pretty face the prettier for its 
smiles, 

“You ought to reward’ me,” she said, tossing 


‘of excuses for his‘long silence. Now I will leave 
4 o 

‘you, whilst you’ niaster the contents of your 

| precious letter,” and she went out, leaving Jeini- 


| with anticipated joy, her eyes bright with hope. 
When much later she retuined the git] was 


colouring bad gone from her face, and the luok 


| Jennifer, laughing mirthlessly, said,— 

i “Do IT ever get good news? But Captain 
' Norton had the best of excuses for his long silence. 
He has forgotten me. Mamma was right and 
I was wrong. Freda! dear Freda ! do men break 
hearts for the glory of breaking them, as the 
Indian scalps his victim just as a sign of his 
prowess ? 

“Dear Jennifer, there must surely be some 
mistake.” 

“Te T dared thiuk so, I might yet hope for 
happiness ; bat there-is noue.” 

“Then,” cried Freda, “ you must. forget, him, 
marry the first eligible parti that comes 
along.” 

* But I do love him,” answered the poor girl, 
‘drearily, “arid I am not good at forgetting.” 


an, explanation ?”’ 

“Where would be the use ? This letter is most 
explicit. I—TI cannot humble myself even to 
him. Would to God that I were dead,” 

Slowly slie left the cHamber,,and reaching her 
own clamber, which,.as regarded size and light, 
was. little more than a closet, she fell on her knees 
and tried to pray, oily: words would not come. 

She thought of all that might have been, but 
now could never be, arid it seemed to her in those 
dyéad Hours that her heart must burst. with 
its load of agony. She was all alonein the world, 
there was no one to speak comfuitably to her, 
save Freda atid’ Sir John. 

At thought of him, the colour flamed into her 
shitherto colourless cheeks—here was her revenge 
‘ready to her hand. She shrank back with in- 
stinctive loathing from her own thouglit ; out of 
‘revenge she would marry no. man, 


i 





CHAPTER VI. 


In March the little party returned to England, 
Freda beitig all’ anxiety to taste the pleasures of 
a seison in towh, and retnenibering that Captain 
Norton would probably re-appear in April, was 
not desirous that her “dear friend Mrs. Ramney” 
should aceompiny ler, lest a meeting should 
‘erisue between the separated’ lovers and all the 
truth be mae clear. 

It was in‘vain that Mis. Romney Kinted how 
‘much she desired to share her pleasures. She 








very smilingly remarked that Sir John was re- 


“ But if! she never says: ‘yes’; what 9 fool T 


the letter towards her victim. “Ihave brought | 
lyou something good at last ; and I have not’ the | 
slightest: doubt that Captain Norton has thie best | 


\fer standing by an open window, her face flustied | 


still in the samie position, but all the light and | 
in her eyes might alutiost have melted a fiend to | 


“ Well,” cried’ Freda, “what news, dear?” and | 


“What shall you do? Will you write him for | 





| turning to Plenderleath, and would be lost with- 
jout her daily compavxionship ; also that nothing 
; could Le better for the-furtherance of their plans 
than that Jennifer shouid be left entirely to 
| her influence, 

| “She will. soon weary of The- Nest,” she. re- 
j marked, sagely, “and out of sheer ennui will be 
|\ready enough to marry my unele, kuowing well 
that when once'she is Lady Ancaster he will be 
| only a puppet in her hands. It doesn’t need 
| great ability to rule and sway him.” 

| So the Romneys retu:ned to The Nest ; 
| Jennifer but the ghost of herself, pale end 
weary-looking, with a hepelas expression in, her 
| once happy eyes whieh might well have moved-a 
| heart of stone to pity, She was glad to be at 
| home oncé more for the simple reason that there 
| she found solitude, could move and act as se 
| willed, no Tonger being compelled to wear the 
mask of indifference which indced became hex 
badly. She had. been. lingering one morning 
upon the cliffs, wondering sadly if life held any 
good for her—if it would not be better te take 
one hasty plunge.into the unquiet sea, and so end 
| the thousarid ills the desh-is heir to ; and still in 
the same frame of mind she returned home. A 
servant, meeting her in the hall, told her- Mrs. 
Romney desired to see her in her boudoir, adding, 
with a pitiful glance at the pale young creature,— 

“T am afraid it’s bad news, miss; Lim sure £ 
‘hope not, for your sake,” 

“Good news never travel this way,” Jennifer 
|'said bitterly, and went at once to her mother’s 
| presence, That lady was sitting with au oper 
letter before her, which evidently: gave her cause 
| for great anxiety, if not gief. Shs looked up 
quickly as her daughter entered. 

“Ob, you have come at last! What an age 
you have been away! and, Jennifer, | have here 
a letter from Profeasor Pamplin, who landed 
yesterday.” 

The lusty red rushed to thegirl’s pale cheeks 

“Oh, thank Heaven! Then papa will be with 
us soon., He may eome at xny hour.” 

“ He will never chime again,” answered Mrs. 
Romney, striving to infuee the necessary grick 
into her tone, “ He is dead.” 

“Deak! my father! Ob, Heavens! What 
shall I do?” and she fell panting against. the 
wall. 

It was noticeable in these days that Jennifer 
never wept. Her tears were frozen at their 
source, 

“There must be gome hideous mistake,” she 
gasped. “Heaven would not beso cruel to me-! 
Mamma, tell me all the Professcr says. I—[ 
cannot see,” and then her pvor white hands went 
‘up to shield her white face, whilst shudderingly 
ishe listened as her mother read that, for long 
months, the little company of Englishmen had 
lain in durance vile, havivg been captured by. a 
hostile tribe. One by one they bad heen offered: 
as sacrifice to.the thirsty gods, until their number 
was reduced to six. Driven to desperation, they 
had determined to escape, and waiting what they 
believed a fitting oppertunity, they stole from 
the kraal under cover of the night; but before 
dawn their flight was discovered. They were 
pursued by some of the chief's own guards, avd: 
in the end cnly Professor Pamplin aud another 
escaped. The, remainder were captured ; one 
was murdered in sight of the two refugees, and 
the fate of the others was certain. Reachipg 
Port Natal, the Englishmen embarked for home, 
and it was now, as -Pamp in said, “hisisal duty 
t6 inform Mrs. Romney of the great. loss she hak 
sustained.” He added also that all his friend’s 
effects had been seized by his captors. 

As she ended, Mrs. Romney glanced anxiously 
at her daughter. 

“There is no possible doubt,” she said; “and 
really, Jennifer, I, must beg you. to undertake 
tlie few sad duties necessary. [am too unnerved 
for business of any kind, Please write to 
Madame Church. We must have monrning,.al- 
though how it is to be paid for puzzles me. 
Then send. for Sir John ; I shall need his advice 
and. assistance sorely.” 

The stricken face turned: upon her, startled 
even her. 

“ Great. Heavens ! 
like that, Jennifer ! 


” she cried. “Don't look 
Speak to me, girl! I—I— 
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you frighten me!” and she stretched out a 
trembling hand to touch the bell. 

But Jenni‘er stayed her. 

“T need no attention ; I shall not faint. Let 
me go now and do your commission,” and she 
went out quietly and steadily, her mother watch- 
ing with wondering eyes, for the girl was more 
than ever an enigma fo her. Dry-eyed, resolute 
in bearing, and with steady hand, she wrote the 
necessary notes. 

It is needless to say that Sir John was the 
first to arrive. 

Still movi.g, speaking mechanically, she broke 
the heavy news to him. 

“Jennifer,” he said, “I wish you knew how 
grieved Iam for you. I wish you would regard 
me as your friend. My dear, my heart bleeds 
for you!” 

The weary, wistful eyes met his. In her pre- 
sent state, sympathy—especially sympathy from 
him—haridly affected her. 

“ You are very kind,” she said, in coldly gentle 
tones, and led him into her mother’s presence, 
herself returning tu the study, where once she 
used to sit at her father’s feet, learning with 
each new lesson that fell from his lips to love 
him more. 

After conloling with Mrs. Romney upon her 
loss, which indeed she bore with Christian (?) 
fortitude, the baronet turned the conversation 
upon her business affairs. 

“You will need a man’s help and advice. 
Pray do not hesitate to claim my service. For 
your sake a3 well as for my own I wish that 
Jennifer would give me a patient hearing, and 
answer as I desire. [f I spoke to her now—— 

“ Please don’t ; she is literally stunned by the 
shock she has received. She is such an affection- 
ate child. Wait a week. And as for receiving 
further he!p from you—well, for myself I will 
not ask it. I have been foolishly extravagant, 
and must suffer for my folly ; but I cannot en- 
dure that my child should taste poverty because 
of me. Help her, dear friend, and I ask no 
more. My affairs are hopelessly involved. I 
must sink, but I shall not live long to feel my 
degradation.” 

And then the good-natured baronet would 
permit her to say no more. For Jennifer’s sake 
fe would provide for her future ; and if only the 
girl would listen to his pleading her (Mrs. Rom- 
ney’s) home should be with them at Ancaster 
Lodge. 

A week dragged wearily by, and knowing well 
what errand would bring Sir John to The Nest 
next morning, Mrs. Romney resolved to pave the 
way for him. She had been very gentle with 
the uvhappy girl through those six sad days, and 
now, with downcast eyes and nervous manner, 
she sought her in her room. 

“ My dear child,” she said, “Ido not wish to 
intrude upon your solitude (although indeed I 
fear you are too much alone), but I am Sir John’s 
messenger, and I owe him so much that I can 
hardly refuse any request of his.” 

Jennifer looked up as she paused. 

“Go on,” was all she said. 

_ “You are well aware that we really have no 
right to remain here ; we have neither house nor 
habitation—we are penniless and friendless save 
for the Ancasters.” 

“What has this to do 
request ?” 

“Tam coming to that now ; he has generously 
renewed his proposal for your hand. You should 
be a proud and happy girl to have won so eterling 
a heart—if you will only accept his offer, neither 
poverty nor care will touch you ; and this house, 
your dear father’s birthplace, need not pass away 
from us.” 

“And this is the price of my heart ?” the girl 
demanded coldly. 

“Sir John was too generous to make any con- 
ditions whatever ; in any case he has promised 
always to befriend us; but we cannot be for 
ever accepting his charity—why, Jennifer, the 
very clothes we now wear are of his providing.” 

A rush of blood crimsoued the girl’s fair throat 
and face, an utter and intense scorn for her 
mother filled all her heart, as she said, — 

“So we have fallen to the level of pensioners ! 
Jf T had known that I owed even this (touching 


” 


with Sir John’s 





her sombre dress) to him, I would have mourned 
my dear father in my gayest clothing, rather 
than so degrade myself and his memory. You 
have bound me hand and foot—the price of his 
generosity is my life’s happiness ; I will not long 
remain his debtor.” 

“ My darling girl! And ina little while you 
will be glad to think you gave yourself into such 
a good man’s keeping. Physically of course he 
does not compare favourably with Captain 
Norton, but——” 

“ Mamma, if you want me todo this evil thing, 
never speak of him again ; at least in mercy to 
yourself be silent as to the past. Now go! And 
when the man who has bought me comes, tell 
him his slave, his property, waitsehumbly on his 
pleasure.” 

Under the savage scorn which for a moment 
lit up the girl’s face, rang in her voice, even Mra. 
Romney winced, and was glad to escape her pre- 
sence, But when she was alone, all the fire and 
energy died out of Jennifer's heart ; she had 
struggled so long against fate, she had loved aad 
been deceived, she had suffered sorely and with- 
out hope of better things to come—new she 
could only throw down her arms and cry for 
mercy. 

“T hope,” she said aloud, “I hope that death 
is not far away. I wish I might die to-night. 
Oh, Harold, had you but loved me truly, I 
could have borne all in patience and silence, 
waiting for the good time to come. Oh, Heaven ! 
you should have killed me rather than left me 
desolate!" Then she laughed, such a mocking, 


bitter laugh that it was worse to hear than cruellest | 


moans or sobs. “ Man’s love is of man’s life a 
thing apart.’ I wonder how long my lord will 
love me—until the novelty of possession has worn 
away, | suppose—well, that is man’s way, why 
should I complain ?” 

A little later Sir John was announced ; he 
was extremely red and flurried, and the girl’s 
cold composure did not assist him in the task 
before him. 

“T have your mother’s permission to—to 
renew my proposal,” he stammered, “ hoping 
that you will give it—due—consideration, I 
wish nothing so much—as to—as to call you——” 

“Your wife,” she calmly finished. ‘“ You have 
aright to ask so much. I have no such right to 
refuse. If by giving you my hand I can pay my 
mother’s debt-——”” 

“ Ah! don’t think of it in that light, my dear. 
Heaven kuows you are heartily welcome to any- 
thing I may have loaned or given ; and not for 
an instant do I suppose that you can regard me 
with such love as I have given you ; but I shall 
be content if only I can make you happy, and 
feel in time that you esteem and like me a little. 
Many happy marriages have started so ; and, 
Jennifer, I am not an ill-tempered or jealous 
fellow. I know, dear, that if once you took my 
name, you would be loyal to me in and through 
all—and I cannot bear to think of you, so young, 
so pretty, and so sad, going out into the world to 
fight for the bare necessaries of life.” 

Something of dignity was lent the little red- 
faced man as he hurried over his speech, and the 
utter kindliness of it at length touched the poor 
heart starved so long of love, Her eyes grew 
softer, and her lips quivered ; when she spoke 
her voice had lost much of its coldness. 

“You are better to me than I deserve ; I have 
been thinking very harshly of you, resolving to 
regard you in the light of a stern master; but 
your goodness breaks down my pride and my 
anger. If I can make you happy, if my duty 
(not my love) can satisfy you x 

“T only want to call you mine,” he inter- 
rupted passionately, and would have taken her 
hatids in his, but she drew back quickly. 

“Oh, you must hear me to the end—you must 
have time to withdraw from your bargain if you 
wish. Sir John, I do not come to you ‘heart- 
whole,’ I have loved once, and when that love 
failed me, I knew that practically my life was 
over. It is a hard thing to confess, but, Heaven 
helping me, I will wrong no man. Liking, duty, 
esteem —you may claim all these, but never my 
love. I would that it were otherwise.” 

“Tt will yet be so,” he answered, gravely ; 
“‘and do you think I shall prize you less because 








some dastard won your first love to amuse his 
idle hours? Thank you for your honesty, my 
dear, it makes me not afraid to trust you. I may 
tell Mrs, Romney that you consent ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ May I kiss you?” he asked, humbly ; and she 
answered, — 

“Tt is your right.” 

So he pressed his lips to those which did not, 
and never could respond to his caress, and felt in 
spite of all that he was the happiest man under 
the sun. 

“There is no need for delay,” he said, pre- 
sently, “and you need a protector. When will 
my wife enter the doors of my home?” 

“That is for you to say: Lam absolutely yours 


now. 

“ Then, in a month from to-day. My little dar- 
ling ! my little darling! What a bright life yours 
shall be if my love can make it so.” 

And when he had gone to bear her mother the 
good news, that poor girl fell in a shuddering 
heap to the floor, moaning. and writhing— 
praying from the depths of her aching heart that 
Heaven would take her. 

But “death shuns the wretch who fain the blow 
would meet,” and so she lived on to receive in 
sick silence the congratulations of friends and 
acquaintances, and shrink back appalled by the 
number and magnificence of Sir John’s gifts. 


' 





CHAPTER VII. 


Captain Haro“tp Norton was in town, and 
Freda looked anxiously forward to meeting him. 
She heard folks marvelling over his changed 
appearance, and wondered was it love for Jennifer 
that had wrought it. 

She bit her lip at that thought. Muat 
she always come between her and her heart's 
desire? And then she smiled. Surely. the news 
that she could convey to him would effectually 
destroy any love he had ever felt for Jennifer, 
would show him the utter futility of his desires. 

They met at last at the house of a mutual 
friend, and Hal was-appointed to take Miss An- 
caster down to dianer. 

She was looking her brightest and prettiest ; 
but the change im was so much greater than 
she had believed possible that it filled her with 
alarm, 

The honest face was haggardand pale through 
all its tan, the blue eyes had grown gloomy, and 
the firm mouth beneath the tawny moustache 
was set ina hard bitter line; even his manner 
was different, but he was very kind to the girl he 
gonsidered his best friend. 

“T am glad to see you,” he said, crushing her 
little hand in his. “ You are a bit of the past "— 
and he sighed—“ perhaps you ‘are the only real 
friend I have.” 

“ Feeling so, why did you not call? My chape- 
rone would have been most glad to welcome you, 
and I too.” 

“Tr seemed scarcely worth the while to look 
up old friends when another parting must so 
quickly ensue. It could only be painful to both 
parties. I hope to leave England shortly.” 

She looked at him, and her face whitened. 

“For long?" she asked, “and are you going 
far?” 

“For the remainder of my life, I suppose, and 
I couldn’t well go farther. My destination 1s 
Australia. Did not you know I had sold out? I'm 
tired of the service and conventivnality.” : 

She tried to speak, but failed again and again. 
He looked at her in amazement. The small 
flower-like face was rigid, the eyes full of an ex- 
pression so much akin to anguish that he was 
startled, and said hurriedly,— 

“You are ill?” - ‘ 

“No, no, only a little faint, donot notice me . 
and then, later, “ We cannot talk here. Will you 
meet me to-morrow ? I have so much to tell you. 
Be in St. James's Park at twelve, you will find 
me by the water ;” and for the remainder of the 
evening she spoke only of indifferent topics ; but 
none the less was Hal haurted by the look in her 
eyes as she heard of his intended departure, and 
he felt a trifle uneasy as he went to meet her the 
following morning. 
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She was very pale, and her manner was nervous 

ia the extreme ; but she was still pretty and en- 

ing, very few men would look at her without 
en of pleasure. 

“You are punctual,” she said, with her gentlest 
amile, “and I (marvels will never cease) am 
so too, because I was afraid of missing you. There 
was no opportunity to talk last night, and I so 
wanted to hear how you had mapped out your 
future. I am staying with Mrs. Curzon, the best 
ef chaperones, Sir John, asI suppose you know, 
ig down at Plenderleath.” 

“ Married, of course, although I confess I have 
net seen the announcement of his wedding. 
When I began to drop out of society I also 

to dip into society papers.” 

“No,” said Freda, “he is not yet married. Pro- 
fessor Romney’s death, of course, made it neces- 
sary to postpone the ceremony, but it takes place 
afortnight from to-day.” 

She glanced anxiously up at him as he walked 
by her side in eilence, pulling viciously at his 
heavy moustache, Presently he said,— 

“ T suppose she is happy ” 

“ Yes, uncle adores her, and she has all that her 
heart desires ; and—and you must not judge her 
too harshly ; her training has been bad, and if a 
little of her mother’s spirit dwells in her, can you 
blame her? Now tell me of yourself.” 

“ There is very little to tell, ovly this, that I 
found it next to impossible to live upon my pay, 
and so I sold out. I thought I would like to try 
life in the bush ; at all events it will be better 
than etaying here, and when I go there will be no 
ene to forget me.” 

She caught her breath as though he had 
stabbed her, and a strong shudder passed over 
the petite figure. Her voice was all shaken as she 
said,— 

“You do your friends gross injustice. There 
are many who will regret your departure, and 
surely, here, where you are so well known, there 
must be many an opening for you. Pray do 
aothing rashly.” 

“T believe, Freda, you are the only friend I 
possess, and I know that emigration is my my | 
ehance. What can a poor devil like me do 1 
England ¢ and now that she has proved wanting, 
why should I stay” 

“Jennifer Romney is not the only woman in 
the world.” 

He regarded her sharply, and reading all that 
she no longer cared to hide, in her limpid eyes, he 
answered, bent on spoiling what he believed liking 
born of old associations and pity, 

“ She was the one woman in the world for me, 
and I swore that if she was never my wife I would 
die single for her sake.” 

“ By her own act you stand absolved of your 
vow; you are no longer bound. Hal, let me 
entreat you to reconsider your decision; it is 
madness to dream of burying yourself in foreign 
parts ; you are not without friends or influence ; 
for your own sake—for mine—stay. I have more 
than enough for my needs, use it as you will.” 

It was impossible to mistake her meaning, but 
he was so genuively grateful to ker, so grieved to 
think that unwittingly he had given her any pain 
to bear, that he seemed quietly to ignore the 
secret she revealed. 

“You are more good to me than I deserve, 
Freda ; I did not believe even your friendship 
would go so far; and, dear, if I would, I could 
never accept alms from a woman.” 

The dewy eyes met his in passionate appeal, the 
childish lips were quivering, and every moment 
he feared she would bie:k into tears. But she 
had too much regard for appearances t» break 
utterly down in public ; she only said in a hurried 
way, “You do not understand ; I—I love you, 
Hal ; take all I have. I shall be the proudest, 
pre gra girl on earth; only do not leave me— 
that would break my heart!” 

“You are saying this out of pity,” he answered 
gently, “and I should be a mean hound to take 
advantage of your generosity.” 

She was humbled to the dust ; she knew that 
all her heart lay bare to him, but that in his 
chivalry he would spare her (so far as he could) 
all humiliation. She looked up, her face all white 
and quivering, and saying, “You have made your 
choice, and I have nothing further to say. If 





you will leave me now, I shall be glad, as I have 
appointed to meet Mrs. Curzon here.” 

“Let me stay with you until she arrives ; we 
shall not meet again.” 

“No; itis such nonsense to prolong farewells. 
Good-bye, and I wish you all that prosperity in 
another land that you have lacked here.” 

She tendered him one little cold hand, and the 
next moment he was hurrying out of the park, 
his brain in a whirl, wondering sometimes if he 
would not have been wiser to accept Freda’s 
fortune and her love. 

He went to the city, and arriving at a certain 
bank, drew out the proceeds of the sale of the 
Cottage and its effects. With a sardonic smile he 
made bis way to a jeweller’s, and after much 
hesitation chose ‘a diamond bracelet and ear-rings. 
These swallowed up the whole of his reserve fund ; 
and he laughed mirthlessly as he fastened them 
securely in his breast pocket ; they were the price 
of a heart he said to himself, and she would be 
proud to wear them. 

He forgot all about Fredaas he travelled down 
to Plenderleath, intent upon seeing once more the 
girl who had so foully betrayedhim. It was very 
late when he reached his destination, and it was 
not withont difficulty he secured lodgings at the 
one inn the village boasted. But he was up early 
in the morning, and treading the old familiar 
paths came suddenly upon Jennifer. Retreat 
was impossible ; she gave one swift, sharp cry, 
and then stood still waiting for him to speak. 

“T came with no other purpose,” he said 
heavily, “ than to wish you joy, and to bring you 
my wedding gift ; but if I may judge from your 
face you are not a happy woman.” 

“* How dare you! Howdare you!” she panted, 
“are you less than mortal that you twit me with 
the grief you have given me to bear?” 

“Stop! of what use is it to prolong your sys- 
tematic deceit ? You did or you did not love me ; 
it matters very little now; but you longed for 
the fle:hpots of Egypt—well, I do not complain. 
T thought I would like once more to look on the 
face that must always be the fairest, as I believed 
it was the truest upon earth. I wish you all the 
joy you seem to lack, and in token of my sincerity 
I beg to offer you—this.” He thrust the casket 
into her hand ; the lid flew open, disclosing the 
sparkling gems ; she looked from them to him, 
and gasped, “ How could you? I do not under- 
stand ; these must have cost you a fortune.” 

“They are merely the price of a heart ; you 
wanted gew-gaws; you have them. When you 
wear them, remember that the giver is a stranger 
to his own land, to happiness and to love for 
your sake,” 

He turned as if to go, but she sprang to his 
side, forcibly staying him. “ You shall rot cast 
the odium of your treachery upon me,” she cried; 
“take back your gift as you took back every vow 
you ever made ; andoh! for Heaven’s sake do not 
let me see you any more.” 

“You have a conscience then?” he said 
gloomily ; “ that is strange.” 

“Of what do you accuse me? Because you 


. were false, must I too be so? Hal—oh, Hal! I 


can’t be angry with you now that we are parting, 
perhaps never to meet any more ; for all the 
wrong you did me, for all the misery I have 
borne, and must bear, I fully and freely forgive 
you ; and with all my heart I pray that Heaven 
will take me—my life is all too sad!” 

“You talk of forgiveness—you who laughed at 
my love, who left my letters unanswered, who 
allowed another to acquaint me with your perfidy. 
Jennifer, are you utterly false ?” 

“T do not understand,” she said brokenly ; 
“when did I ever fail to reply to your letters ? 
They were so few, they came at such long inter- 
vals ; and then you wrote me that our love was 
all a mistake.” 

“Not until I had read the announcement of 
your approaching marriage.” 

“ My marriage !- Why, it is but a fortnight ago 
that I promised Sir John to become his wife. 
You were false, my father dead, my mother a 
beggar. I did not much care what became of me, 
and so I did as they wished me. And now, 
Heaven helping me, I will do my duty towards 
the man who has been so generous to me and 
mine; and Hal! dear Hal! for the old love's 





sake let us part as friends. Your gift I may 
not accept, your kind thoughts I would always 
ve.” 

He had drawn a creased and soiled paper from 
his pocket, now he held it towards her. “ Look 
at this; can you deny than you were already 
promised to Ancaster when your mother kindly 
forwarded this precious sheet to me, and little 
Freda wrote condoling with me on my loss.” 

Jennifer glanced at the date at the head of 
the paper ; then she cried aloud,— 

“Oh, Heavens! how we have been tricked ! 
Hal! Hal! I never meant to be false ; I loved 
you in all and through all, and I believed she 
was my friend.” She sank down upon a heap of 
stones, not moaning or crying, but breathless, 
wordless with her soul’s despair. 

“You mean you loved me all along? That 
only the belief that I was false induced you te 
give your word to Ancaster?” 

She rodded. 

“What Coes he know of this?” 

“Nothing—I—am—sure—-of that,"’ she gasped. 
“ He is—honourable.” 

Hal looked unconvinced. 

“T will see to that ; and if he has won you by 
a fraud he shall not keep you. Jennifer, do you 
love me?” 

“You must feel that I do. Oh, Hal! Hal! 
Kill me rather than let me return to home and 
misery !” 

In a moment she was in his arms, her head 
upon his breast. She forgot all then save that 
she loved him, and all ber life was bound up in 
his. It needed his words, “Sweetheart, what 
shall we say to Sir John?” to call her from her 
Paradise. She snatched herself from _ his 
embrace. 

“T had forgotten,” she moaned. “Oh, Hal! 
Better for you if you had always thought me 
untrue, because for me there is no release. ‘I'he 
sacrificing of myself is the just payment of my 
mother’s debts ; and—and he trusts me.” 

“T will go to him ; tell him how, step by step, 
we have followed this trail of deceit. If he is 
honest and manly he will set you free.” 

“Men are not too prone to generosity, and I 
dare not ask so much of him. All that I eat, all 
that I wear, is of his providing. Hal, oh, my 
darling Hal! fate is too strong for us ; we must 
dree our weird, Heaven help us!” 

“Come away with me, sweetheart. Surely I 
may find you somewhere a shelter, and food 
sufficient” » 

“T must discharge my debt.” 

“Then you care nothing what misery you give 
me to bear?” Then, as he noticed her white, 
drawn face, his heart smote him. “ Forgive me, 
dear; I am almost beside myself ; but if you 
bid me go I will go, only I will first reckon with 
those who stepped between to part us. Am I to 

0?” 

“Yes ; and for my sake do nothing rash.” 

“Kiss me good-bye. Heart’s darling, say once 
before I go, ‘I love you, Hal.’” 

“T love you, Hal, with all my breath, with all 
my being; and because I love you I pray that 
you may soon forget me and be happy with some 
other woman whose life is bright as mine has 
been dark.” 

Lip to lip, heart beating madly upon heart, 
they took farewell. 

Above the moaning of the sea came the sound 
of a woman’s wail. Then the swift tread of 
martial feet. After that, silence. 

The sun which had pierced through the mist 
became gradually obscured. A strange brooding 
hush was over all the land. Then slowly a wind 
sprang up. It tossed the brown tresses about 
the pale face which lay as if carved in stone upon 
one slender, black-sleeved arm. Higher and 
higher it rose. The recumbent figure moved, 
stretched itself, and with a heavy sigh stood 
erect. 

“T must have fa‘nted,” said Jennifer. ‘“ How 
weak I feel! Shall I ever reach home? What 
a blessed thing if I fell by the way and died!" 

She reached The Nest in safety, making her 
way up to her own room, and there she sat in 
brooding thought whi!st the wind waxed louder, 
and the waves rose higher, until by night a per- 
fect hurricane swept the village, and the simple 
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folk, crossing themselves, said the Evil Spirit 
was abroad, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AuL the village. was-astir, because, out on the 
open sea, @ disabled) vessel was tossing and: plung- 
ing, drifting momentanily, towards. the dangerous 
rock-bound: coast. Sir John was there,eager to 
help in the work of rescue. Hal, to», passed by 
the slight figure of a girl.sheltered by the cliffs, 
but neither saw her. She caught ler breath 
sharply asif in pain, aud ventured a little nvarer 
the moaning waves. 

“She’s breaking up,” she leard cne man say 
to another. “She-can’t last long now. Heaven 
help the poor souls! Lord! how Sir Jobu. and 
the captain do work! Fine men they'd: make 
for a lifeboat if only we'd got one.” 

Cries, most heartrending in their anguish and 
despair, reached Jennifer where she stood. She 
shivered and covered her eyes. When she dared 
to look again she saw dark ‘figures. struggling: in 
the angry sea, and eager men rushing forward to 
save those within reuch. Theu she pave a 
startled cry, for suddenly a great wave flung one 
mau at her very feet. She stooped quickly. to 
see if yet he lived, and: thew above all the roar’of 
wind and waves rose a. wiki cry of joy, a 
Jennifer with outstretched arms fell prone be- 
side her father’s body ! 

* * * * * 


It would be, perhaps, too. much: to. say ihat 
Mrs. Romney regretted her husband's return to 
life, but she would most certainly have preferred 
his coming to be delayed until Jennifer was 
safely married. Still, the girl had given her 
promise, and she was: net. one lightly. to break 
her word, 

For a day and a night the Profezsor lay un- 
conscious, but on the second morning. he epened 
his eyes to find his daughter. beside him, She 
was looking very pale and wan, and’ her. pallor 
was intensified hy the heavy mourning she wore,' 
She stooped to.kiss him, tears shining.in her eyes 
which had grown momentarily happy, and with 
feeble hand touching-her gown, he said,— 

“ Do you wear. this for me ?”’ 

“Yes ; to-morrow. I will. throw it. aside. Ohj 
my darling dad! my darling dad! 1 was so 
hungry for you, and. 1 never hoped to see you 
any more! I don’t know how to express my 
joy!” 

He possessed himaelf of her-hands, 

“ Dear,” le sail. gravely, “ was there-no-other 


Sir John had come to The Nest:to-make: some 
final arrangements. for thei. fast approaching 
wedding ;, and Jennifer,, pale’ and . quiet, tae. list- 
lessly in the window-seat, hearing, like-ome in a 
dream, her mother’s voluble talk andi Sir; Jabn’s 
brief rejoindersi 

“ There is positively no need for delay,” he said, 
fuvally. addressing himself to the girl, “and ins: the 
Professor is now fully recovered there will not be 
a ¢loud upon our sky.” © Then he took ber: hands 
geitly in his, whilst headded, “1 know, dear, I 
am not the man you would have chosen, bat-I 
shall not: make you the worse, husband becatuse 
of that. Lam too old to weary! of you; ard not 
old enough to be jealous. I could stake my life 
on your geodhess, and it rejoices me to think 
that our marriage——”’ 

“ T forbid it!” came a voice from the: door- 
way, and there stood the Professor white from 
recent illness, stern through: his elf ‘repression, 
“T forbid such an uphallowed contract |” 

Sir John veered sharply round, Mrs. Romney 
looked ‘starmy,; but instinctively Jennifer sought 
her father’s side, He put an atm about her 
whilst he said,— ; 

“ Auster me as man to man, Sir John. Were 
you a perty to the deceit practised upon this poor 
girl?” 

“T. do not understand you. You are speaking 
in riddles.” 

“Then let. me make nry meaning clear. Before 
you spoke of. marriage to my daughter she had 
given her heart and promised her hand to an 
honourable gentleman——” 

“To @ raseally drawing master!” Sir John 
interrupted, quickly. “I have Mrs, Romney’s 
authority for that statement.” 

“Then, with all due deference- to Mrs. Rom- 
ney, it is false. Theman my daughter loves is 
Captain Harold Norton, and they have been 
separated soldly by Mrs. Romrey’s and Miss 
Aucaster's devices, If you are innocent of all 
complicity I. am.sorry for. you, because Jennifer 
assures me: you -have been most good and: con- 
siderate to her ; but in this house my willis law, 


dictates,” 

“You are mad!” cried his amiable spouse.: 
“Sir John is not lightly to be cast aside. I am 
his debtor to anramount which will startle you.” 

“ And:he forgives the debt on condition tliat 
you sell him-your daughter? Do I understaud 
yow aright, madam?!” ; 

Before she could reply the Baronet spoke him: 
self. 

“T never made that a condition of our mar- 





grief than the natural one. for miy- suppesed 
death? What else has gone wrong, with -you, | 
and changed my bonny Jennifer inte-such a little 
pale girl?” 

“T have been watching and not sleeping,” she 
answered, evasively ;-buv'he was net content. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me?” he asked 
again ; and she said, with such- lightness: as she 
could assume,— 

“Yes ; I am soon tobe married. He is very 
kind and good to me, and I am grateful.” 

“Only grateful? Do net. you leve him, 
Jennifer?” (with a sudden fear that his darling! 
had inherited somethiag of her mother’s. nature). 
“Who and what is the man whe-will take you 
from me?” 

“ Sir John Ancaster,” 

“Jennifer! He is okl enewgh to be your 
father! Look me in the-eyes,; girl, and tell. me 
that you love him if youcan.! Ali! you dare 
not!" as she, cowering, hid her faee upon. the 
coverlet. “Child! ¢hild ! why are: you. so false 
to your better self?” 

She broke into passionate tears as litthe by 
little she told him all her story; and as he 
listened a burning. indignation posase:sed’ him, 
and he almost cursed himself that he had. left 
her to the mercy of her tiothér and false friends. 
Like a child she nestled. against hint; but he 
forebore to speak of her past, | khewing ‘that, in 
her'present state she-eould net’ bear: it. So-he 
told-her in faint tenes-ef.-his.-own adventures 
and his marvellous estape, seothing ‘hero as he 


had been wont long-age witty aeresses anch tender 
words, 


} 


| his story that shameless and cruel woman. said, 


‘ should-want more than cold: duty from a wife, and 





riage. Heaven knows that I desired nothing: so 
much as dennifer’s happiness. I am getting’ an 
old man and canbear disappoiutment better than 
she. But itis my right to know all that may 
cast. a light upon recent events.” 

“Tt is your right,and I will not deny it you,” 
and then word for word the Professor told all 
that he knew, awd when he had made an end of 


with a bitter laugh,;— 

“Let me supplement your! tale. Hear how 
easily your daughter and her lover were duped ; 
and remember that if I am to blame Freda is 
stil more'se, I had my daughter's welfare at 
heart, she only ‘desired to steal away her lover,” 
and then. in a few'scornful words she related all 
that had gone before, whilst her hearers: shrank 
back frony her with Jeathing. 

When she had finished the unsavoury narra 
tive, Sir John moved’ to Jennifer's side, His 
eyes were suspiciously moist, and: his voice husky 
with emotion, as he said—- 

“My dear, if you had married me I am sure 
you would ‘have-done your duty nobly ; but 1 


Hal Norton is the mate for you. You ate 
absolutely free; sweetheart, and may ‘he: be as 
good to you as once I hoped: to be.” 

She tried to thank him, but. her voice failed 
her, only. her eyes were eloquent with feeling ; ke, 
stooping, kissed. her gently once upon her mouth, | 
and so left wer. He made his way to the inn, 
jand inquiring: for Hal, was ushered into his 
|ptesence, ‘The younger ‘man rose to meet him 
| with pale, indignant face. 


aud my child shall marry only as her heart |, 


“but let us: ber frien for they sake: of the 
sweetest little. lads! wader ‘the: sun, Norton, |. 
‘have:owby just-heard the truth, audi L eome tu- 
tell you she is free, that I regret I- ever eame 
betweem you. Heaveu bless! you, mye boy, and 
itaach you how'to valiievher! aright)!” 

' A-moment Hal stoodigaszingrat him in astonish. 
‘ment, them he said, with almost: bovish, 
candout;— 

“You're a brick, Sir: John,:aud’ I don’t know 
how Dam: to thank yous It is notemany: men whi. 
‘would do so much for a ri¥abassyou. are doing: 
\anth fori Jennifer's sake you will forgive Freda.’’ 

' “You are mistaken,» sir> I never :pardos. 
ideceit.. No more ithanks,I-éannot: listen ealmiv 
‘yet to the death-knell of ‘alliumy hopes ; but gw 
up to The Nest, where: a:warm: welcome .wnits 
you: from the Professor and:her ; and whenithe 
sting: of it all ‘is less keen, give me at: leasta place. 
in your remembrance, if net beside your hearth.’ 
* ae * * 


As he drew: near: the: honse Jennifer: saw ‘hiv 
‘coming, and reading from his face all: thatyske: 
cared to know, ran out to meet: Kim; with. soft 
checks all wet with happy tears, and clinging 
hands that seemed they could never let-him loose: 
‘again. 

“eho lifted: her lips to his, and in the long, close 

ikiss which followed; grief:and ‘doubt :were: for- 

gotten, buried out of sight (though never out of 

mind), and present: joy: was, all: the: brighter 

because deep travail had: gowe: before. 
* * * * * 

The Professor duly discharged ‘his wife's debts. 
thereby greatly impoverishing himsel®; but Vir: 
John refunded all in form of a: dowry:for Jemni- 
fer, so that when she sailed with Hat! to seek 
their fortune in a-foreign land she did not go 
empty-handed away. The Professor went~with 
them; life was impossible: for him with tic 
woman who bore his name. 

And out ia the new: country they prospercaé 
wigbtily, so. that: at: last: Mra, Roomey’s debts 
were discharged, and she lived in. afflaence ao 
The: Nest. 

Freda is married toa young lordiing sheneitiver 
loves nor respects, and ‘isnow a-gréat lady. bué 
her uncle’s dvors are closed to her, ande when sire 
learns of his recent visit to Australia, she says 
wit hy scorn;— ‘ 

“Poor old man! he was in his dotage long 
ago. What hecould see im Jemifer Romney ! 
‘never-could imagine |” 


(tHE eND.] 
——— 
FACETIE®. 


MAkine love isa gant that two can ‘play at 
‘Wher there are three it ds work. 
Women may not be déep thinkers, but: they 
sare generally clothes observers. 

:: “IT have never yet.met the woman! 
thought I could marry” She: “No; they are 
very hard to please, as. a.rule.” 

Mari: “No maa should kiss me,uniess: he 
was engaged to me.” Claire: “And mo man 
shouldbe engaged. te me unless. he-kissed me,” 

Tue telephone is an-arrangement by whici» 
two men can lie to eachother without becomiug 
‘confused. 

Here is the way'a fair soprano was heard t: 
close the gloria in a church service lately: 
‘* World without men, ahme !” 

Fritz: “A man: showldn’t marry his cook. 
Gretchen : “No; nor should he- expect. the gir? 
hte marries to become his couk.” 

“ But, my dear, what has: the old man, to re- 
rcommend himse'f aside from. his riches" 
“ Heart diszase.” 

Mr. Norpser.(whose calls.ave interminable) : 
“T am going to live on. your side of :the city #o 
theiseason,” Miss Southphiats » “So. perceive. 

“ Loox at these manustripts of thine that have 
‘Ween retired,’ gtowled the author. “That 
editor doesn’t dtow:a goed thing when he sees 
lit.” “But he: probably knows a bad thing. 





“Wehought to ‘bevenenaies,” said Sir Julmiry 


‘ suggested bis friend, 
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SOCTETY.. 


ae 


Tur. Archdeacon of Tatinton had entered on his | 


eighty-eighth year, and etill does an amount of 
work which would astonish some of the younger 
clergy. 

Tue Czar. of Russia. is. the largest individual 
landowner-in. the. world. 'Bhe.area. of -his,, pos- 
sessions is far greater ‘thdw that. of 'the entire 
repablic of France. 


It may not be. generally knowa that Prince | 


George of Wales isa — player and:a 
fine horseman. ‘That‘his Royal Highriess iruth- 
bers’ the qualities mentioned among his, other 
acquirements, we learn-fromi Mrs, Hayes’ recently 
issued work, “‘ The Hersewoman.” Prince George, 
it appears, with some of the members of: the 
Duke of Edinbatgh’s family, attended a large 
class held at Multa, by, that intrepid horsentan, 
Captain Hayes; for instruction in horse- 
breaking. 

Queen : VictoriA;,when @ girl, was passionately 
fond of clithbing walls ‘and ‘trees; One day at 


Malvern. she climbed “a tall apple tree and ‘vas | 


unable te. get‘down.. A young man nanied Davis, 
a gardever, was attracted. by her. cries, got a 
ladder; aud, brought her down in saféty, Déeply 
grateful, she opened: her purse: amd. presduted 
him with a gnimea. Davis framed it, and ever 


since has been proud te tell the tale and: show: 


the piece of gold which the Queen gave him. so 
many years ago: 
Tue. Saddri 


yestate has cost thé nation: 


and the Prinee: of Wales: together: more than a) 


quarter: of million of money, avd’ is one of the 
most perfectly-appoitited estates in the: kingdbm. 
The original price was, £220,000, but the Prince 
has been spending money on it ever silice, with 
the ungrudging hand of a real loven of the, home- 
life which it represents more completely aud in 
avety different, way: from Marlborough House. 
In London His Royal Highness is necessarily the 
Princerand Heir-Apparent.to the. Throne. before 
all else; At Sandringham he is the eountry 
gentleman first—a idle. which suits. his tastes to 
perfection, . 

THE moustach®, so béloved by the hérdines in 
modern novels, and se faeetiously alliided to in 
that audacious satire, “The Silver Domino,” 
had its-origin:in. Spain, It seems to have been 
adopted:'ws a distinguisiipg sign: between the 
Moors and the Spaniards-after theiivasion of the 
country, aud the consequent. mixing of the. popu- 
lations, The little. “Napoleon” onthe: chin 
was assumed so that tHe wholé hirsute arrange 
ment should be in the shape of a. croz. 
Reverting ‘to: the“ Silver Domino,” it will surely 
be news to some that “ladies” in the: Park are 
in the habdit of being attracted by men who 
timply,.twiel their.moustacne: a8.an invitation to 
conve se; noother itt rodirtion |! being’ n¢eeseary. 

THE Eviglish pilgrinis to Ronte, on thé occasion 
of the celebration of the.Pope's Episcopal Jubilee, 
are to arrive there on February: 17th, and wall 


stay in ‘the. Eternal City until’ ‘the 28th. The: 


Duke of Norfolk will be at the- head of this pil- 
gritmage, ‘Vhd- Irish pilgrims: under the: leader- 
ship ofthe ‘A¥ehbisliop’ of “Ath 
Rome: from. the. 4th until ‘the 13th of February. 
The German, Belgian, and Spanish pilgrimages are 


hy wilt bei ia | 


expected_in_April, and those from France and | 


Lorraine in January. 


Lapy; Carrie tow’s:‘new baby-girl is a) very | 


fortunate little person, although she was unlucky 
enough to belong to thé sex.whidh is alvexdy too 
extensively represented in her family. Jt is a 
terrible ‘thing to be a fifth daughter. when ‘an 


heir is so much desired; but though she has rade | 


the initial mistake of being: born a-girl instead. of 


a boy, a good fairy» was evidently im atkendanee | 
at her birth, for the Queen has promised that she | 


will be godmother to thé néw-comer, 
the unwelcome little stranger under her imme- 


thus taking | 


diate charge, as‘it'were. It will be remembered | 


that this baby’s predecessor was born im Ats- 


tralia, ard= that- Lady Carrington delighted 


the Australiqne by bestowing, on: the little girl: 
= quetm? name ot Myce; which: means “nstive- 
on” 





STATISTICS. 


In Canton 300,000 people live in house:boats. 


It would takéa wian 3,000 years to read ‘all! 


the standard works. 

Tirtite ‘dre 20/000 trained ntivses in England, 
Treland arid’ Scotland. 

An average of three British seamen -lose, their 
lives every day) by drowning, and 300: British 
steatiers atid safling vessels: are lost yearly 
at sea, 

One hundred and nine theuvsand lobomotives 
are! ab present. running, on, the eartl, Kurope 
Has: 63,000"; America, 40,000; Asia, 3,800; 
Australia, 2,600.; and Aftica, 700: Ih Europe, 


Great Britain and Ireland take-:premicn pesition | 


with 17,000 engines; Germany has 15,000-; 
France, 11,000; Austria-Himgary, the second 
largest. continental country; has 5,000; Italy, 
4,000 ; Russia, 3,500; Belgiom, 2000; Holland 
and Spiiv, 1,000.each ; Switzerland, 900; and 
the remaining Eurbpean states; 2.606. 





GEMS. 


THE man who is-looking for something to do 
rarely’ finds anything, but if he is willing to do 
anything he can. always find something. 

Many it this:world ren after felicity like an 
absent man huvtii 
time it ison his ‘or in his-hand, 

CHEERPULNEsS is a gréat tonic. It is light and 
air to our moral;nature,.and to be without it is 
to be without something that answers to. the 


mind for what clothing and shelter are to the! 


body. 
You have no move right to censerve for thie 


selfish use of you and youts the product of a, 


genial mind, of an active brain, than you have to 
try to house the ‘sunlight, or to monopolize the 
water that gushtés out of the mountainside for 
the refreshing of all. 


Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your leve. 


and tenderness seatet up until your friends are 
dead. Fill their lives with sweetness. Speak 
approving, cheering words while tlieir ears cau 
hear them, an@ whit their lieerts can be thrilled 
by them. Thé ffowers you thean to send for 
their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their 
hemes -before they leave them. Let us learn to 


| @noint our friends beforehand for their burial. 





HOUSEHOLD TRBASURES. 


Pumpki Pres—-For two small pies use two 
cups of steanred and strained pumpkin, one pint of 
beiled milk, one quarter cup of molasses, one-half- 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-fourth teacpoonful 
of hutmeg, one teaspoonful of sajt, three-fourths 
cup of brown sugar, ard two eggs, Fill. the pies 
and bake slowly, having the oven hot at first. 

MasHep Parsnirs,—Serape and wash the 


parenips, cut. them: into. small pieces, boil them, 


In water slightly salted, aad 4 piece of butter, 
and, when they are cooked, drain them. Remove 
thevfibrous and. rub: the parsnips'through a 
fine cullender. Put them bael into the saucepan, 
adda littté piece of butter awd’a little cream or 
milk, season with pepper and salt, and warm 
them thoroughly while stirring. 
Eocs:to°Pressnve.—Get'a barrel or box. Put 
in it a thick Iayer of ‘salt. Put ‘the eggs in this 
ion-end, not teuehing each other, then fill all over 
with salt. Proceed to put-allthe eggs inindayers 
like this. Putt quite’an ftch of ralt ‘on ‘top, and 


cover With a tight lid or two or three folds: of | 
sacking, and keepin-a cool, dry plate. Or, another: 


way—Take a bushel of quicklime, 3:1bs,.salb, $.1b. 
cream of:tartar. Mix’all with water tothe thick- 


| tess Of ‘treat, Pat iit tts -ase many ‘eggs an it! 
will hold, cover Closely withsacking and ‘they will! 
che. quite covered, and | 


Heep-long, The eggs-narnst 
the vessel is better Yo be qutte fell, 


for his hat, while all the: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ceLeBRated Ametican doctor claims to haye 
hypnotised men at a distance of eight miles. 

A Locomotivs. engine, for exhibition. at, the 
World's. Fair, that will: fit into a nutshell, has 
been made at Chemnity, Germany, 

A Eurorean scientist has been listening to 
the voice of the house fly through a microphone. 
He saysif sounds very mich like the neighing of 
a horse. 

THe Chinese valve av old pair of boots which 
have been worn by an upright magistrate, and 
the custom of wishing.a friend a“ happy foot ” is 
still observetl all througl: Kurepe, 

Wat is said to be the oldest and largest chest- 
nut tree in the world'stands vt the foot of Mount 
Etna. It is more than 213 feet in circumference, 
and is known to be at least 2,000 years old. 

THe main railway station within the World's 
Fair grounds.will cost two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and will aecommedate 
twenty-five thousand persons at one-time. 

Tur largest telegraph office in the world is in 
London, in the pest office. In it. there are over 
three thousand operators constantly employed, 
about one-third of whom are women. 

CREMATORY experts: say that it is impossible to 
cremate a set. of false teeth. Pour thousand 
degreés of heat have been turned on to the 
artificial teeth without affecting them in the 
least: 

THE glowworm lays eggs which, it is said, 
are themselves’ luminous ; however, the young 
hatched «fiom them are not possessed of those 
peculiar properties until after the fist transfor- 
mation. 

THE little black spots on the end of the srail’s 
horns are the animel’s eyes, He can see very 
little with them, but they serve to distinguish 
for him light from darkness, and enable him to 
obeerve objects‘at 4 distance of an iteh or two. 

A piva.cf.tobacco by its moisture and softness 
will indicate the approach of a storm ; a loose 
window cord: will tighten up just before -rain. ; 
and a pair of gloves ordinarily tight on the hands 
will become almost baggy on the approach of bid 
weather. 

Frances Hopcson Burnerr says that she has 
made. up stories ever since she can remember, 
and has written them ever since she was seven 
years old. She picked berries and sold them to 
obtain the postage for forwarding her first 
printed story to the publishers. 

Ir has been noticed, as a. remarkable fact, that. 
year after year the rivers of Russia . become 
shallower. The Vorskla, 150 miles long, once an 
important tributary cf the Dneiper, and often 
compared with the Hudson, has completely 
dried up. ; 

A sHARK recently washed ashore at Midian, 
British Columbia, had two distinct tails, three 
perfect eyes, and what appeared to be the rudi- 
ment of a fin or flipper hanging to the under 
jaw. It will be mounted and sent tothe World’s 
Fair.. 

One of the uses of skimmed milk is in the 
manufacture of an artificial ivory, which, in 
every respect, resembles the original. The milk 
is mixed with borax, and subjected to a high 
pressure, The product is well suited for combs, 
billiard balls, and pipe mouth pieces, 

A OARBRUL examination of the catalogues of 
American dealers:in ganies + hows that the popular 
gaures in the United States are in every way 
identical with those in England, and not a single 
gate, except perhaps baseba!], could be found. in 
any of them that is not, well knowa and current 
1ere. 

Some ‘people suppose that rosewood ‘takes its. 
name frum its colour, but that is a mistake. 
Rosewood is not red or yellow, but. almost black. 


Tts natwe comes from the fact that, when first 


cut, it ‘exhales a perfume :similar to that of a 
rose, avd; although the dried rosewood ‘of corn- 
merce retaitis. uo trace.of this early perfame, ttre 
name lingers as.a-relic.of the-early, history of the 
wood, ' 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kaiser.—The date of the Prince of Wales's marriage 
was March 10, 1863. 


Littte Dorrit.—A t of impri t runs 
from the first day of the assizes or quarter sessions. 


J. S.—The declaration of war between France and 
Germany was on July 15, 1870. 


INDIGNATION.—It seems to be a case for the police: 
sce the chief constable of your borough. 


Pat.—A man is not obliged'to ee step-children 
after they have attained the age of fifteen years. 


Amatevr.—So far as we know gold-leaf is still pro- 
duced only by the method of beating by hand. 


NiGHTInGaALE.—The duties of an hospital nurse are of 
course to nurse the sick and wounded ; we do not see 
how we can make the matter more plain to you. 


Fora B.—You must overcome such childish feelings 
by your own determination, for no medicines are of any 
use 


Pam.—There is no chance of your being able to work 
your passage out. The fare to New York, third class, 
is a little over £4. Could you not try to save so much ? 


Arrtictep Ong.—Apply a very little white precipitate 
xintment for three nights, and wash in the mornings 
with hot water and plenty of soap. 


Curtous.—The carcase of a whale was exhibited in a 
shed at the corner of Albert Street and Dale End some 
yoars ago, but we have no record of the date. 


M. B.—The ostrich makes three distinct cries; it 
roars very much like the roar of a lion, sometimes it 
‘ cackles,” and when angry it “‘ hisses.” 


DistraoreD Wira.—If the man was married in the 
name by which he was commonly known the marriage 
is perfectly legal. 


A. T. W.—Any person can inspect any will by paying 
the usual fee at the District Probate Office where the 
will was proved. 


l'om Brown.—A hawker's license is not required for 
the sale of fish, fruit, victuals, or coal. Tea would be 
included as victuals. 


A Novice.—It is perfoctlv easy. Give notice at your 
registry office twenty-one days before the date of the 
marriage. Let the young lady do the same at her regis- 
try office. Then you got married. 


A Ro.trna Stons.—America would be your best 
‘hance so far as newspaper work goes. Keep to the 
towns and cities to toon with. You must expect 
plenty of competition, and a hard fight. 


Frep's Daruno.—A box of handkerchiefs, a pair of 
gloves, a necktie, or a plain gold or fancy ring, will be 
an appropriate present, under the circumstances stated, 
to the lady's “ intended.” 


riquetre.—A bride may appear at church or at any 
family gathering at any time immodiately before or 
after Le marriage. One may not be criticised unfavour- 
ably for such appearance. 


Mariao.p.—Certainly not. A self-respecting woman 
should set a better example than to place such a man 
on «a level with others who are without blame in this 
regard. 

5ack.—There was nothing wrong in the girl turning 
her attention to an old friend for a few minutes, and if 
pe intended objected he only displayed his unreasoning 
jealousy. 


Anxious Mormer.—It is necessary for him to be ex- 
stained by a surgeon without delay, as such a condition 
is often caused by a complaint which would become 
very serious if not promptly and properly treated. 


Carecess Crepitor.—We fear there is little chance of 
your recovering your money. The debtor was acting 
illegally in promising to pay you in full, and you were 
acting legally in accepting the promise. 

A New Retrative.—You should first ascertain where 
the will was proved, and then write to the registrar for 
& copy, or go and look at the willitself. If the will has 
not been proved, you should threaten to apply for pro- 
bate yourself. 


Anaus.—You appear to be fully entitled to a judicial 
separation. You had better consult a solicitor in the 
first instance. The question of costs turns entirely 
ipon the nature of the case, the number of witnesses, 
ete 


Ceci. Monnron.—The , pee is much too vague; 
there are many kinds of situations in the Customs, 
nearly all being open to competition ; if we knew which 
of them you are aiming at we could then state age, 
limit, and nature of examination. 


Sorrerrnc Annik.— Ordinary grated horse-radish, 
eaten at frequent intervals during the day and in con- 
nection with food at the table, if food be eaten at all, has 
been found remarkably efficacious in banishing the dis- 
tressing — that frequently lingers after all the other 
symptoms of the grip have gone. It can do no harm to 
try it, at all events. 


Jocx.—The best thing to check decay in stone is to 
paint it or cover it with cement; what is necessary is to 
exclude the air which is dissolving some of the con- 
stituents of the stone; you must not think there is any 
certain preventive; there are lots of public buildings 
going to wreck owing to the inability of science to 
devise a means of preventing the decay of the stone 
with vhich they are built. 








Vere. —Birds which fly highest and fastest have the 
most air-cells. The air from the lungs, which is much 
warmer, therefore lighter, than the outside air, 
passes into and out of these cells at the will of the bird, 
— birds being able to fill even the quills of their 
eathers., ; 


Lapy CHarrer_ey.—Coffee and chocolate stains re- 
uire careful soa; and with water at 120 
egrees, followed by sulphuration, which is effected by 
wide orf of a omall paper Sake, weene upper ertheo te 
e end of a si r wi upper o: 
applied near the -~ 


G. P.—Epidermin is beeswax artificially com- 
~—— into a liniment with water and glycerine. It 

a milky, half-fluid substance, which aftains ter 
consistency upon being exposed to the air. read 
upon the skin, it dries in a few moments to a tenacious, 
elastic and delicate pellicle. 


C. M.—If the youth will say which of the many situa- 
tions in the Civil Service he aspires to we will then be 


in a position to say ———s about the examination 
he must face ; perhaps he id get the “‘ Civil Service 
Calendar,” Allen & Oo., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


8.W., which contains lists of situations, and specimens 
of the examination papers. 


AmBiTion.—Girls are employed to a limited extent as 
reporters on newspapers both in the United Kingdom 
and more extensively in the States ; it would, however, 
be quite impossible for young women to undertake 
— reporting work upon a daily newspaper; they 

ve neither the physical ability for it, nor could the 
consistently face some of the more arduous duties whic: 
the male reporter has to undertake. 


GIVING IN MARRIAGE, 


Come, let us sit together for a space 

In this still room, remote from friendly mirth, 
Afar from light and music, face to face, 

Each unto each the dearest thing on earth. 
Love, r= 4 have left us, our two bonny brides, 

Our tall, grave girl, our winsome, ens pet, 
Ah, me! how wide the chasm that divides 

Our life from theirs! How far their feet are set 
From the calm path they trod with us so long ! 

How we shall miss them, who loved them so, 
On winter nights, when winds are blowi strong, 

On summer mornings, when the roses blow. 
But—happy but !—we still clasp hand in hand, 
Eye still meets eye, and true hearts understand. 4 


Love, they have left us empty of the mirth 
That ch d our h tead while they sojourned 





here ; 
Yea, they have left us lonely on the earth— 
Lone, but ther—solitude most dear ! 
Ab, Heaven go with them to the s r nests 
That love has built for them and theirs to come. 
Heaven keep all warm and living in their breasts 
Love's holy flame, the altar-fire of home. 
Dear, they have left us ; we no longer hold 
The first, best place, however leal each heart ; 
Yet we have treasure left, refined gold. 
Love's sterling ore, without its baser part. 
The wide old house has lost its néstling birds, 
But we are left. Ah, love! what need of words? 


Nervovs.—The ear should at once be turned to a 
— light, in the hope of inducing the intruder to 
back out by virtue of the attraction which light natur- 
ally has for him. If this 
should be filled with sweet oil or glycerine, which will 
kill the insect by occluding its breathing pores and 
generally float it out. Sometimes, however, a syringe 
and warm water are necessary to remove it. 


H. R.—Under the Act of 1870 married women have a 
separate estate in all property acquired by them since 
that date, and women married since 1570 also retain as 
their own whatever separate a peenerty they may have 
possessed before marriage. @ word “ property” in- 
cludes jewellery, household effects, and money; and, 
subject to conditions, houses and land. “ right’s 
Handybook on Household Law” would explain the 
matter at greater length. 


Gertie.—The word panacea signifies a remedy which 
possesses the power of curing all sorts of diseases. The 
word is said to be derived from Panacea, the goddess of 
health, to whom, in conjunction with her better known 
sister, Hygeia, the power of curing all diseases was as- 
cribed. Panacea was a daughter of Esculapius, the god 
of the heal: art. He is usually represented as an old 
man with a flowing beard, accompanied by or grasping 
the head of a serpent, and sometimes holding a staff. 


Constant Reaper.—With building and loan associa- 
tions, as with almost everything else that exists, there 
are good and bad. The good ones are conducted by men 
of honour and high principle ; the bad ones by unprin- 
cipled scoundrels, who wish to impose upon the ignor- 
ance of their fellow-men. The exposure of this latter 
class can only be a benefit to the former, by showing all 

rsons thinking of investing their money the necessity 

or proper investigation before they do so. 


Datsy.—The emigration season for the States is over 
now, and will not reopen till spring; res may go out 
then to New York, and be accommodated in the home 
for girls until you find a situation; wages are higher, 
but we doubt if you will think the work preferable ; 
Irish and German girls are commonly hired, and negroes 
act as male servants in large houses; we think your 
prospects here are quite as good as there, and you are 
among people whom you know, all the time—a mighty 

ivantage when you are ill or out of work. 


ve unsuccessful, the ear’ 





Jim Crow.—The peacock has been known since the 
most ancient times. Wild ks are said to be stil] 
plentiful in the forests of India. White poacocks, a 
bs a A, one colours, — been oe ot 

y are q rare. peacock was brought from 
Asia, by King Solomon's ships, . When first.exhibited in 
Greece it excited — curiosity. It fi found its 

other European countries. 
k a great deli » but it is 
not much eaten now. Its flesh is not so good as that of 
the turkey and other fowls, 


Rovnp-SHouLDERS.—It is com tively easy to cure 
the habit of stooping if one Degine fe pon & ‘outh, pro- 





be the = is always kept in Se all bight a 
a straighten yourself to your an 
the shoulder-blades closely 


against the back. By a little 
sho} 


e lower ends of them into your back. en, 6) 
great care at first, take long breaths. Try 
avoid sitting in a stooped position. 


A Surrerer.—The disease called writers’ cramp is 
more frequent among men than women, and is 
said to be most common between the of thirty and 
fifty. Entire rest is sometimes requisite to cure it. 
Benefit has been derived from the use of tonics, such as 
iron, ete., and where the patient labours under mala. 
rious influence, quinine has been recommended. The 
use of the galvanic curre»t has also been found bene- 
ficial. It may be passed from above on the musoles of 
, tendons of which pass to the thumb 
and index finger. Stryohnine has also, it is said, pro. 
duced good results. An experienced physician ht 
be able to give you some relief in a short time. 


Grorair.—In the Chinese way, which is called block 
printing, each page is engraved by itself on a block of 
wood, and cannot be taken apart. We print from mov- 
able types, each of which is one letter, and which are 
set ther so as to form words, and lines, and pages ‘ 
but after the printing is done they are distributed, 
which means that the pages are taken to piece word by 
word, and each type put back into its little box. It is 
not positively known by whom movable types were in- 
vented and Coought into practical use. German autho- 
rities regard Johann Guten’ as the real inventor, 
while the Dutch say that it was rens Coster of Lfaar- 
lem, a city of the Netherlands; that Gutenberg, who 
was Coster’s workman, stole the secret from him. 


Domptmva.—It is not in the least necessary to squeeze 
the breath out of one’s body in order to look well. Ifa 


them down as though you were as te prom 
owly 
to 


woman 175 pounds it is the greatest mistake to 
attempt to of the flesh. Pressed in at one por- 
tion of the it is sure to protrude in another, and 
as long as it is there is very little use to try to dis- 


guise it. A 26-inch waist with a 43-inch bust doosn't 
come within the range of good Dame Nature's idea of 


moved, may be made a very comfortable affair. It 
should not be very tight. Indeed, this is exactly where 
many women make a serious mistake. Don't doit. If 
you are fat, the too solid flesh remains, and you only 
make yourself absurd trying to lace it vut of ita natural 
position. 


Morsip.— Breaking on the wheel was a mode of 
capital punishment, said to have been first omployed in 
Germany, peceusing to some writers, on the murderers 
of Leopold, Duke of Austria, in the fourteenth century. 
According to the German method of execution, the 
criminal was laid on a cart-wheel with his arms and legs 
extended, and his limbs in that posture fractured with 
an iron bar. But in France, where it was restricted to 
cases of assassination, or other murders of an atrocious 
description, highway robbery, parricide, and other great 
crimes, the criminal was laid on a frame of wood in the 
form of a St. Andrew's cross, with grooves cut trans- 
versely in it above and below the knees and elbows, and 
the executioner struck t blows with an iron bar, 50 
as to break the limbs in those places, sometimes finish- 
ing the criminal by two or three blows on the chest or 
stomach, thence called coups de grace. He was then un- 
bound and laid on a small carriage-wheel, with his face 
upwards and his arms and legs doubled under him, 
there to expire, if still alive. Sometimes the execu- 
tioner was directed to strangle the criminal, either be- 
fore the first, or after one, two, or three blows. This 

unishment was abolished in France at the Revolution, 
But it was still resorted to near Gottingen, in Germany, 
as the punishment for — as late as 1827. The 
assassin of the Bishop of Ermeland in Prussia, in 1841, 
was sentenced to the wheel. 
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